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ITIAN is known to have made two por- 

traits of Duke Alfonso I of Ferrara. 
The date of the first may be surmised from 
old documents as about 1523-1525, shortly 
after the artist had completed his celebrated 
series of paintings for the Duke’s Studio in 
the Ferrara castle—‘“‘The Feast of Venus” 
and the “Bacchanal”’ now in the Prado at 
Madrid, and the “Bacchus and Ariadne”’ of 
the London National Gallery. Giovanni 
Bellini’s “Banquet of the Gods’—the pic- 
ture which Titian finished (at present be- 
longing to Joseph E. Widener)—hung in the 
“ same room, where also Titian’s ““The Tribute 
Money,” of the Dresden Museum, was set 
into the woodwork of a door. Alfonso was 
Titian’s earliest princely patron. 

There is an uncertainty about the year of 
Titian’s birth. On his own testimony in a 
dunning letter of 1571, to Philip IT of Spain, 
he was then “‘an old man of ninety-five,” but 
he was possibly exaggerating in order to 
stimulate the tardy generosity of that mon- 
arch. Many contemporaneous references 
make it reasonable to conclude that he was 
younger by ten years or even more than he 
claimed. According to the generally ac- 
cepted opinion on the subject, Titian would 
have been in his late thirties at the date 
which we place as the time the Duke first sat 
to him. 

The portrait was a famous work. ‘Titian 


1Reprinted by permission of the Metropolitan Museum and the author. 


himself pointed it out to the Emperor 
Charles V as one of the finest pictures by 
him in the possession of, Alfonso, and it won 
the praise of the most uncompromising 
critic and greatest genius of all Italy. 
Michelangelo had been made overseer and 
designer of the defenses of Florence when 
that city was in revolt against the Medici 
dukes and was expecting a siege by the com- 
bined armies of the Pope and Charles V, and 
was sent on a tour of investigation of modern 
fortifications. While at Ferrara on this mis- 
sion in 1529, he was entertained by the Duke 
and escorted over the palace. The likeness 
of Alfonso by Titian, Michelangelo com- 
mended among all the treasures which were 
shown him. Alfonso, himself no mean con- 
noisseur, valued this picture particularly and 
was loath to part with it when the exigencies 
of politics demanded that he do so in order 
to secure the good-will of the Emperor by a 
gift of pictures. 

For all his wealth and military genius the 
Duke’s position was precarious and only to 
be maintained by vigilant: and adroit states- 
manship—by quick shifts in alliances with 
the great powers that then made Italy their 
battleground. His city of Ferrara was 
peculiarly exposed to foreign attack and 
relied for its safety on its matchless fortifi- 
cations and on the military and political skill 
of its rulers. The Ferrarese dukes were 
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often forced to unpleasant expedients. For 
political purposes Ercole I had married 
Alfonso, his son and heir, to a beautiful 
widow of several husbands, the daughter of 
Pope Alexander VI, Lucrezia Borgia. What- 
ever the justness of her reputation, the event 
turned out happily, for she seems to have 
led a blameless life as his wife throughout 
the rest of her days. 

The circumstances which forced Alfonso 
to part with his portrait were of long prepa- 
ration but came to a climax in 1530 when 
Charles V, allied to Pope Clement VII, with 
all Italy at ‘his feet, was crowned emperor. 
Charles had himself made arbiter of an old 
dispute over the cities of Modena and 
Reffio, between the Duchy of Ferrara and 
the Papal States, and Alfonso was con- 
strained to gain his good-will. Pictures were 
the most effective bribes with the Emperor, 
and Covos, the Imperial Secretary, had pre- 
-pared a little list of Titians belonging to the 
Duke, the gift of which would be productive 
of the best results; there was a portrait of the 
Emperor, the portrait of the Duke himself 
which Titian had spoken of, and the por- 
trait of Ercole, Alfonso’s son. At the nego- 
tiations which followed, Covos was impera- 
tive that whatever else might be chosen, the 
-portrait of Alfonso should be included in the 
gift., In vain the Ferrarese agents urged 
that the portrait was an old one, no longer 

-a resemblance, and that an up-to-date like- 
ness would be preferable. Covos insisted 
on the original, as Titian had said that it 
was very fine. Alfonso was forced to give 
in. The picture was delivered into the Sec- 
retary’s hands, and in January, 1533, it was 
hanging in the Emperor’s room at Bologna. 

To replace the portrait lost to him by the 
wiles of Covos, Alfonso commissioned Titian 
to paint a replica and directed that the new 
picture show him wearing the French order 
of Saint-Michel, a distinction received not 
long before from Francis I. The insignia of 
the order was sent to Venice and lent to 
Titian so that its representation should be 
correct. When Alfonso died in 1534, this 
second portrait was unfinished. It was re- 
ceived two years later by Ercole II and 
placed in the Ferrara palace. Vasari saw it 
there and in the first edition of the Lives, in 
1550, describes it, “with an arm resting on a 
large cannon.”” Alfonso was proud of his 
cannon foundry, the most prominent in the 
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world at his time. One of his cannon is 
famous to this day. When the Bolognese 
revolted against Pope Julius II and demol- 
ished Michelangelo’s bronze statue of the 
Pope from over the city gate, it was Alfonso 
who received the fragments of the statue and 
cast them into a cannon which he named the 
Julia and placed on the platform of the castle 
at Ferrara. 

Titian’s second portrait was long supposed 
to be the picture in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence, which complies with the old de- 
scriptions; it shows Alfonso wearing the 
order of Saint-Michel and with his hand 
resting on a cannon. The more scrupulous 
connoisseurship of recent times, however, 
has decided that this painting is a copy after 
Titian and it is now labeled Dosso Dossi. 
There can be no doubt that his copy repro- 
duces the general aspect and composition of 
Titian’s second portrait even though the 
picture by his own hand has disappeared. 

We hear of the first portrait for the last 
time in Italian documents as hanging in the 
Emperor’s room in Bologna in 1533. It was 
carried into Spain and is mentioned in 
seventeenth-century inventories (1666 and 


1686) as having been placed in the south 


gallery of the castle at Madrid, although it 
is there referred to as the “Duke of Urbino 
with his hand on a cannon.” Mistakes in 
names are common in old inventories, and 
the item of the cannon makes it certain that 
the portrait thus described represented 
Alfonso d’Este. 

At this point all record of the picture dis- 
appears. It has been supposed, but with- 
out any quotations from documents, that 
Titian’s portrait of Alfonso was one of the 
works destroyed by fire at the conflagration 
of the castle in the eighteenth century. The 
supposition has often been repeated pretty 
much as an accepted fact. 

The painting which is now shown in the 
Room of Recent Accessions is the portrait of 
Alfonso. That it is the work of Titian, all 
the critics who have seen it, with remarkable 
and unusual accord, agree. The noble de- 
sign is his invention, and no one but he 
could have carried out in this rich and lus- 
trous color such subtleties of detail, com- 
bined with breadth and solidity of form. 
Examine it close to and note these subtle- 
ties—the unevenness of the skin; the differ- 
ences in the texture of the flesh, how here it 
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sags and there it is drawn taut over the 
bones; the folds about the eyes; the slightly 
swollen lids, somewhat bloodshot; the in- 
haling nostrils; the puffy lower lip; even 
separate hairs of the beard are drawn out, 
and the hair, loosely combed off the fore- 
head, would wave gently if blown on. Then 
move away and see how these fine distinc- 
tions disappear in the solidity and rotundity 
of the head marked boldly by only the most 
conspicuous and characteristic forms of the 
Notice, too, the great mass of 
the body to which the delicate sheen of the 
velvet folds and the pattern of the brocaded 
sleeves are entirely subservient. Observe 
also the splendid prehensility of the hands, 
one resting elegantly on the smooth bronze 
of the cannon, the other, its strength in 
repose for the moment, holding the sword- 
scabbard lightly at his thigh. Only Titian 
could hayve-painted the deep crimson velvet 
of the doublet, the soft fur of the collar, the 
liquid blue of the sapphire, and the glint of 
pendent pearl on his chest. Surely our 
picture is one of his greatest achievements! 

The careful rendering of its precise details 
places the work early in Titian’s full develop- 
ment, not far from the time of the “Bacchus 
and Ariadne” executed for the Duke’s 
Studio, which shows a similar character of 
finish. As has been pointed out, that work 
can be dated about 1523, and the statement. 


‘is warranted that our portrait was finished 


shortly after that date. Alfonso was about 
forty-seven at this time and in the portrait 
he may be no older than forty-seven, al- 
though from the evidence of looks in our 
own more tranquil lives he might be 
judged so. 

Besides its evident superiority and its 
different handling, our picture differs from 
the copy of the second portrait in the Pitti 
in several respects. The Duke is younger 
in our work by eight or ten years, one would 
say; he is in an easier and more commanding 
posture; the placing of the hands and their 
direction make a more flowing line in the 
composition; and lastly—an important fact 
for its identification—he wears a jewel hang- 
ing from a delicate gold chain about his neck 
and not the order of Saint-Michel. It is 
thus definitely proved that ours is not 


‘Titian’s second portrait from which the 


picture in the Pitti was copied. Indeed, all 
the facts point to the astonishing conclusion 
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that ours must be none other than Titian’s 
first portrait of Alfonso—the picture which 
Titian himself considered one of his finest, 
which Michelangelo “highly commended,” 
and which an emperor and a duke bickered 
over, the bribe price of two populous cities 
and wide territories! 

It has no pedigree. It turned up in Paris 
a little more than a year ago, having been 
bought as an unknown work out of the 
chateau of the Comtesse de Vogue near 
Dijon. A. S. Drey, the Munich antiquary, 
secured the canvas and ‘from him the 
Museum bought it in February. No one 
knows how it reached France. Many pic- 
tures were carried out of Spain at the time 
of the Napoleonic wars. Uncertainties_of 
titles of ownership might have induced a 
reticence in regard to the ascriptions and 
provenance of some of these, and a merely 
oral tradition held by only a few would be in 
danger of disappearing in the course of 
several generations. But’ these are idle 
suppositions, and unimportant, after all, in 
comparison with the merit of the painting. 

One finds in the picture not only the like- 
ness of Alfonso, but something more as 
well—the grandeur and magnificence of a 
prince in Renaissance Italy. It is both a 
likeness and a ceremonial representation. 
The head is proudly poised above the ex- 
aggerated bulk of the shoulders, made 
gigantic by means of the broad fur collar 
and the heavily padded oversleeves. At 
first glance one feels the idealization. Thus 
the Duke wished to go down to posterity— 
commanding and illustrious. He is con- 
scious that he is observed by all. Then one 
sees the man himself not on parade. It is 
by no mere accident of birth that he main- 
tains his dukedom; it is fought for and won 
by each day’s decisions. Though still under 
fifty, his face already shows the ravages of 
high stakes and desperate hazards. He is 
cruel and resolute like a beast of prey, crafty, 
self-confident, greedy though most fas- 
tidious, and with it all grandiose and sump- 
tuous like the late Renaissance itself— 
which indeed he perfectly typifies. 


A water color by Winslow Homer entitled . 
“The Portage’ was sold at the recent Fitz- 
gerald Sale at the American Art Galleries in 
New York for $15,700—a record price for a 
work in this medium. 
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THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART AND 
THE W. A. CLARK COLLECTION 


BY LEILA MECHLIN 


N DESIGNING and erecting spacious 

additions to its present building, the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art has reversed the 
usual order, that of providing a home for 
prospective exhibits. In this stance rooms 
and galleries have been designed and up- 
built to accommodate specific exhibits, the 
collection coming first, the housing being 
adapted to meet a special need. This need 
was created by the acceptance of the Board 
of Trustees of the W. A. Clark collection, 
and the building itself was made possible 
through the generosity of the Clark heirs 
who donated the cost, amounting to 
$700,000. 

The Clark collection, it will be remem- 
bered, was brought together by the late W. A. 
Clark, at one time United States Senator 
from Montana, in his enormous house on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, built to suit his 
particular tastes and needs, and since his 
death completely demolished to make way 
for a more modern construction. It is 
essentially a one-man collection, but a col- 
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lection of exceedingly varied character and 
containing certain rare treasures of large 
value. At the time of Senator Clark’s 
death this collection was appraised at 
$3,000,000. The trustees of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, on expert authority, con- 
sider its worth to exceed twice that amount. 
It will be remembered that the collection 
was left to the Metropolitan Museum, to 
revert to the Corcoran Gallery of Art if that 
institution did not find it acceptable. In 
declining the collection the Trustees of the 
Metropolitan Museum emphasized the fact 
that they could not meet the conditions 
named by the donor that the collection be 
kept together as a unit and shown in per- 
petuity. These conditions were binding 
also upon the Corcoran Gallery of Art, but 
the position of the Corcoran Gallery was 
quite different, Inasmuch as the Clark col- 
lection contained material which heretofore 
had not been included by even single ex- 
amples in their permanent collection. 
Learning that the Trustees of the Cor- 
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coran Gallery were exceedingly desirous of 
accepting the bequest and that the collec- 
tion was greatly desired by the people of 
Washington, the Clark heirs (Mrs. W. A. 
Clark, Senator Clark’s widow, and his three 
daughters—Mrs. Marius de Brabant, Mrs. 
Lewis R. Morris, and Miss Huguette Mar- 


celle Clark) generously agreed to provide 
means for the erection of a building to suit- 
ably house the collection, in order that the 
donor’s generous intentions should be carried 
out and the collection remain intact. 

This was done as their tribute to Senator 
Clark and as a permanent memorial to him. 
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It would be impossible to too greatly ‘stress 
the significance of their action and the spirit 
in which it was done or their cooperation 
with the Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery 
in putting it into effect. 

This did not mean, however, that the 
entire Clark collection came to the Corcoran 
Gallery. To the contrary, the Trustees, or 
their representatives were given power to 
select to a great extent those objects and 
works most desired, up to a certain number; 
and though the spirit of the will signified 
that the majority of these should at all times 
be on exhibition, it did not require that the 
entire collection of selected works be actually 
shown at all times simultaneously. In mak- 
ing the selection the Corcoran Gallery se- 
cured the assistance of the leading experts in 
this country, specialists in paintings by old 
and modern masters, experts on tapestries, 
textiles, faience, furniture and other objets 
dart. Every facility was given these ex- 
perts by the Clark family, and the result, 
it is reasonable to suppose, will reflect the 
wisdom of the course pursued. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, at the time 
it received the Clark bequest, was given over 
largely to the exhibition of American paint- 
ings acquired through the Corcoran gift and 
subsequent purchases from the Corcoran 
Endowment Fund and a fund of $100,000 
created some years ago by Senator Clark 
(1) for prizes at the biennial exhibitions of 
Contemporary American Art, and (2) pur- 
chases of works of art by American artists.! 

The first home of the Corcoran Gallery 
was a red brick building on the corner of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Seventeenth 
Street, now occupied by the United States 
Court of Claims. In 1897 the Trustees of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art sold this build- 
ing and erected, after designs by Ernest 
Flagg, Architect, a two-story structure of 
Milford granite and white marble, facing on 
Seventeenth Street and extending from E 
Street to New York Avenue. This building, 
with its greatest length on Seventeenth 
Street, only partially filled the lot purchased 
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at that time, on which it stood, a lot some- 
what triangular in shape, extending along 
E Street on the south, New York Avenue on 
the north, and at least halfway toward 
Eighteenth Street. 

The unique features of this building were 
a semicircular north end containing an 
auditorium and rooms for the Corcoran 
School of Art, a monumental staircase oppo- 
site the front door, ascending in great width 
to a half-story platform and turning front 
by means of a double flight. The main plan 
of this building shows an open atrium with 
sculpture galleries on the first floor, and a 
continuous series of picture galleries on the 
second floor. The majority of these gal- 
leries are given over to works by American 
artists, and the Corcoran Gallery’s collection 
is one of the finest of the works of American 
painters that has yet been formed. 

The gallery has, however, found itself 
cramped for space as the collections have 
gradually grown, and every two years when 
the time arrived for the display of the Bien- 
nial Exhibition, the galleries on the second 
floor had to be entirely cleared and the per- 
manent collection removed in order to give 
room for the transient exhibit. Therefore, 
when the Clark heirs generously donated 
the amount for the Clark wing, or addition, 
the Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
concluded that it would be economy and 
wisdom to extend the building to the full 
length of the lot on the E Street side, and 
thus acquire a certain amount of additional 
space for the display of its own present 
collections as well as for future growth and 
development. 

Charles A. Platt of New York, architect 
of the Freer Gallery, painter, etcher and 
designer, was commissioned by the Trustees 
to draw the plans for the Clark and Corcoran 
additions, and at the same time to draw, for 
future use, when funds would be available 
a third wing or addition which would com- 
plete the plan. In order to do this satis- 
factorily Mr. Platt made detailed examina- 
tion and study of the collection to be housed, 


1 The naming of the Corcoran Gallery of Art as alternate beneficiary in Senator Clark’s will was 
due undoubtedly to his association with the institution while in Washington and the direct outgrowth 
of an old friendship between himself and Mr. Glover, President of the Corcoran Gallery. Paintings 
in the Clark collection were shown in the Corcoran Gallery of Art some years ago as a loan; the 
Gobelin tapestries were at one time hung in the Gallery as part of a notable, special exhibition, and 
for a considerable period Senator Clark was a member of the Board of Trustees of the Gallery. 
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and the plan which has now taken form was 
designed with the intention of the display of 
the works contained in this collection to the 
best possible advantage. 

On adjacent pages will be found floor 
plans of the building as it has stood for years, 
and the new additions now under construc- 
tion. It will be seen that a considerable 
portion of the property on New York Ave- 
nue is still unused, and the architect’s plan 
for this section is not given. 

An examination of the plans will show that 
the additions made project along E Street 
and from a point to the right of the main 
staircase. The center portion of the plan, 
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shown in light gray, is the Clark addition 
and will house the Clark collection. The 
smaller extension to the rear is the Corcoran 
addition for the expansion of the present 
collections. 

The main building erected in 1897 cost, 
including not only the land upon which it 
was built but the entire lot, the modest sum 
of $700,000. It could not be duplicated 
today for $2,000,000. The Clark addition 
alone will cost about $700,000; the Corcoran 
addition at the rear $270,000, which figures 
do not take into consideration the cost of 
re-facing a portion of the E Street facade 
with granite and marble, and the red brick 
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wall on the inner court with white pressed 
brick. These figures are given in order to 
demonstrate the increased cost of building, 
and also the approximate cost of a building 
of this size. 

An interesting feature of this second addi- 
tion is a large studio, 24 feet 6 inches by 29 
feet 6 inches, which is specially planned for 
the use of visiting artists, painters and sculp- 
tors from out of town who may have com- 
missions to execute in Washington and are 
unable to find suitable temporary studio 
accommodations. This is perhaps the first 
time that a gallery of art has taken such a 
necessity under consideration, and the hos- 
pitality of the action, as well as the recogni- 
tion thereby given of the importance of the 
artist to art, is worth noting. 

The entrance to the Clark galleries will 
be through the present building by way of 
the half-story platform and the main stair- 
case. This will lead into what appears on 
the plan as a round gallery, to a stair hall 
and series of galleries on a light court and 
along E Street. In the center of this build- 
ing will be a monumental staircase of marble 
with wrought iron rails, extending from the 
basement (which provides exhibition rooms 
as well as storage facilities) to the second 
floor, where are situated the sky-lighted 
galleries. 

In order that the building should take its 
place with neighboring structures—the Red 
Cross building directly to the south; Conti- 
nental Memorial Hall, belonging to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution; and 
the Pan American Union—it was decided to 
make the entire E Street facade of Milford 
pink granite and white Georgia marble, and 
that portion of the E Street facade which 
heretofore had been of white pressed brick 
was re-surfaced that the whole might be 
uniform. 

It is interesting to know that the new 
building makes special provision for special 
objects—stained glass windows, tapestries, 
the Fragonard ceiling, etc. The Louis XVI 
salon in the Clark house, which had the 
Fragonard ceiling as a chief feature, and 
which was brought over from Europe in its 

entirety by Senator Clark, is being exactly 
reproduced in the new wing even to the frac- 
tion of an inch, including mantel, mirrors, 
doors and other woodwork, bas-reliefs, 
pilasters, furniture, ornaments—every detail, 
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besides which there will be a room specially 
designed for the series of four great Gothic 
tapestries representing hunting scenes of 
the Duke of Burgundy made at Arras in the 
Fifteenth Century, and the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury stained glass window; and another 
room for the four wonderful Gobelin tapes- 
tries, representing the four elements, Fire, 
Water, Earth and Air, made after designs by 
Claude Audran. Special provision has also 
been made on the walls around the main 
stairway for the three Beauvais tapestries 
after designs by Francois Boucher. The 
Thirteenth Century stained glass window, 
the Gothic mantel, and each and every other 
class of art treasure contained in the Clark 
collection will be installed in places designed 
especially for their accommodation. 

Furthermore, Mr. Platt has not only had 
the designing of this building but is assisting 
in the matter of installation and in the 
choice of color scheme for the decoration of 
the various rooms. He, himself, will design 
the exhibition cases and the furniture. Thus 
the whole will be brought into perfect unity, 
the art of the masters of the past displayed 
through the art of the masters of today. 

In his most recent annual report, the 
President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art paid Mr. Platt the 
following tribute: 

“Tn all of the work relating to the Clark 
Collection, the Trustees of the Gallery have 
profited greatly by the expert advice and 
guidance of our Architect, Mr. Charles A. 
Platt. His extensive knowledge on all art 
subjects, his wide experience as an art 
critic, his profound study of many years, his 
perfect taste, and his sound judgment have 
all been freely given to the Gallery from the 
outset of this important undertaking. He 
has been at all times one of our chief advisers 
and has rendered the Institution services of 
the greatest value—services which were 
wholly apart from his duties as the Architect 
of the new additions to the building. As 
the President of the Gallery, and on behalf 
of the Trustees, I desire in this report to 
express to him our grateful appreciation and 
to extend him the warmest thanks of the 
Trustees.” 

The scope of the Clark collection may well 
be mentioned. It comprises 198 paintings— 
old masters, such as Rembrandt, Van Dyck 
Titian, Hals, Rubens, etc., masters of the 
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English school, Reynolds, Raeburn, Gains- 
borough, Hogarth, Lawrence, ete.; drawings 
by old masters; paintings by members of 
the Barbizon school and others of a later 
period; Gothic, Gobelin and Beauvais 
tapestries, already mentioned; fifty pieces 
of fine laces—Flemish, Italian and French, 
of the XV, XVI, XVII and XVIII cen- 
turies; a collection of over 200 pieces of 
faience of great value, of which 45 are 
Delft ware, 35 Bernard de Palissy ware, etc.; 
about 45 rugs, Persian, Ispahan, Polonois, 
of the rarest quality and value; 192 works of 
antiquity, Egyptian, Etruscan and Grecian, 
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dating back to several centuries B. C.; two 
stained glass windows; works in sculpture, 
including marbles by Rodin, Canova and 
others; furniture, hangings and ornaments— 
Empire, Louis XV and XVI. 

In the placement of these paintings and 
objects ample space will be provided so that 
there will be no crowding, and each piece 
can be shown to the best advantage. In 
short the Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery 
are trying to the fullest extent to carry out 
and make effectual the desires of the donor, 
his widow and daughters, that the Clark 
Collection, saved from dispersal, shall be 
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shown in such wise that it shall be of the 
utmost educational and pleasurable value 
to the people and at the same time honor the 
memory of him by whom it was assembled. 

Obviously the Corcoran Gallery was so 
situated that it could accept this collection 
and the conditions named were in this single 
instance not hampering. The way that the 
new building has been designed for the 
collection promises much not only in the 
matter of public exhibit and the art of dis- 
~ play, but through example to other institu- 
tions. The United States is at present enter- 
ing upon an era of art museum building, and 
every instance of fine building (which this 
undoubtedly is) helps on the movement and 
directs it aright. It is for these reasons that 
this museum extension is of universal signifi- 
cance and importance. 

At the time of the writing of this article 
the roof is being placed on the new building. 
By June it is hoped the interior work will be 
well under way. The Director of the Gal- 
lery, Mr. C. Powell Minnigerode, to whose 
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capable administrative ability much of the 
result obtained is and will be due, hopes to 
begin the installation of the collections in 
the autumn, and the opening, while not yet 
fixed, will probably be before mid-winter of 
the coming season. It is an event to be 
pleasurably anticipated. 

It thus appears that the generous and far- 
sighted action of the widow and daughters of 
the late Senator Clark, in donating this wing 
to the Corcoran Gallery, as their tribute-to 
his memory, has brought about results of 
far-reaching importance. It has enabled 
the Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery to 
accept this great bequest; it has preserved 
the W. A. Clark collection for the benefit 
of future generations; it has doubled the 
size of the Corcoran Gallery; it has enor- 
mously enhanced the scope and value of its 
collections; it is a great asset not only to the 
Corcoran Gallery and the National Capital 
but to the public at large; and it constitutes 
a beautiful and lasting memorial to an ardent 
art lover and collector. 


THE BUILDERS 


Four Murat Paintines By J. Monrot HEWLETT 


In the Lodge Rooms of the Brooklyn Masonic Temple 


OUR MURAL paintings by J. Monroe 

Hewlett painted for the lodge rooms of 
the Brooklyn Masonic Temple are repro- 
duced herewith, together with information 
concerning the project as a whole and a 
description of each panel taken from a little 
folder issued by those for whom the paint- 
ings were made. When these decorations 
were under consideration, “A theme was 
sought that should symbolize as far as 
possible the development of Freemasonry 
during the past ages and the traditions upon 
which our modern civilization is based. The 
beginnings of Freemasonry are lost in the 
mists of antiquity, but its progress through- 
out the civilized world has coincided with 
the evolution of those things which are 
fundamental in our modern life. It seems, 
therefore, that the philosophy and poetry of 
Greece; the organized and systematic de- 
velopment of the government of Rome; the 
beginnings of religious belief among the 


Hebrews and the inspirational and romantic 
developments of the Middle Ages may well 
be regarded as the foundations of modern 
life and thought in the same way that the 
enduring works of these ages form the pre- 
cedents from which our modern architecture 
has sprung. 


The Builders of the Acropolis 


*“‘This panel shows in the background the 
Parthenon crowning the Acropolis at Athens 
and, in the foreground, sculptors, masons 
and other laborers are shown at work upon 
the various elements which made Athens 
the artistic center of the world. At the 
extreme left is shown the colossal figure of 
Minerva preserved today only by means of 
a small reproduction of it. The Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, one of the capitols 
of the Erechtheum and other historic details, 
including the Greek Vase and the typical 
form of Acroterium, are introduced. 


THE BUILDERS OF THE ACROPOLIS MURAL PAINTING 


MASONIC TEMPLE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE BUILDERS OF THE FORUM MURAL PAINTING 


MASONIC TEMPLE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


J. MONROE HEWLETT 


J. MONROE HEWLETT 


THE BUILDERS OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE MURAL PAINTING J. MONROE HEWLETT 


MASONIC TEMPLE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


J. MONROE HEWLETT 


THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS MURAL PAINTING 
MASONIC TEMPLE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“There is some question as to the period 
when the pulley first came into use. Its 
invention is usually attributed to Archi- 
medes, and the assumption that it was em- 
ployed in the erection of the great buildings 
of Greece seems fairly justified. 


The Builders of the Forum 


“In this panel the Temple of Vesta, the 
arch of Constantine and the column of 
Trojan form the background. Laborers in 
the foreground are engaged in the erection 
of one of the great columned porticoes sur- 
rounding the Forum. The great engineer- 
ing and structural works of the Roman 
Empire were performed under a military 
regime, and the soldier on guard at the right 
symbolizes this fact. 


The Builders of Solomon's Temple 
“Beyond the brief statement in the Old 


Courtesy of the Cotswold Gallery, London 
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Testament as to the dimensions and char- 
acteristics of Solomon’s Temple, little data 
are available. At this period of their history 
the Hebrews were strongly influenced by the 
traditions of Chaldea and Assyria. In the 
composition of this panel the author has 
been greatly aided by the archaeological 
researches and drawings of Mr. John Wesley 
Kelchner and Messrs. Helmle and Corbett. 


The Cathedral Builders 


“The Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris 
forms the extreme background of this panel. 
In the middle distance on the right is shown 
one of the great doorways of the Cathedral 
of Rheims. In the foreground on the left 
the sculptors are at work upon the figures in 
the porch of Chartres and, in the foreground 
on the right, is shown a group installing one 
of the stained glass windows to which the 
cathedrals owe so much of their beauty.” 


ROME AND THE VATICAN FROM THE WESTERN HILLS. PILGRIMS RESTING ON THE LAST STAGE 


OF THEIR JOURNEY 


WATER COLOR 


BY SAMUEL PALMER, 1845 


SEE LONDON NOTES, PAGE 333 


Courtesy of Wildenstein and Co. 


PORTRAIT OF MME. D’HAUSSONVILLE 


BY 
J. A. D. INGRES 
RECENTLY PURCHASED FOR THE FRICK COLLECTION, NEW “YORK 
SEE NOTE, PAGE 318 
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THE HERTER MEMORIAL 


MURAL PAINTING 
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ALBERT HERTER 


SHOWING SCENE OF PRESENTATION IN THE GARE DE L’EST WHERE IT 
IS TEMPORARILY PLACED 


THE HERTER MEMORIAL 


BY GRACE WICKHAM CURRAN 


VERYONE who goes to Paris pays a 
visit to the Grave of the Unknown 
Soldier underneath the lofty Are de-Tri- 
omphe. After the Franco-Prussian War, 
France, in grief and humiliation, placed 
chains across the passageway beneath that 
arch with a vow that they would not be low- 
ered till the lost province of Alsace should 
be restored. It was a glorious day when, 
after the Armistice, the battered troops of 
the Allies passed through. That spot was 
therefore the fitting one to place the grave 
which represents so many unnamed dead 
and where a flaming torch burns day and 
night in the memory of the great sacrifice. 
On the other side of Paris, in a more re- 
mote quarter, there is another pilgrimage 
spot which draws Americans, and especially 
all artists and lovers of art. In the Gare de 
Est, the railway station from which so 
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many troops departed for the front, hangs 
a memorial to the artist son of an artist 
father and mother, presented to France by 
the father who painted it. 

A ‘generation ago, before museums and 
art schools had sprung up with such mush- 
roomlike rapidity all over the United States, 
American students went in large numbers to 
work in the Paris ateliers. That fair city 
threw open, with untold generosity, the 
doors of opportunity to every comer, and 
all who benefitted by access to her rich 
treasure stores must forever feel a special 
attachment and gratitude to France. It 
may be that the Herters feel this bond more 
deeply than many others, for it was in Paris 
that Albert Herter and Adele Herter, his 
wife, met when they were both students. 
After their marriage they established their 
first home in a charming studio apartment 


THE HERTER MEMORIAL 


not far from the Are de Triomphe, and it 
was there that the little lad, whose life was 
to be sacrificed so early, spent the earliest 
years of his childhood. It was my happy 
privilege to visit for a few weeks in that 
beautiful home. The Herters always sur- 
round themselves with beauty. They are 


EVERIT ALBERT HERTER 
__. FROM A DRAWING BY ADELE HERTER 


both intensely artistic, with tastes, sym- 
pathies and aspirations so harmonious that 
wherever they are they create an environ- 
ment of beauty, not only of material things 
but of heart and spirit as well. 

When little Everit was four or five years 
old the Herters came back to New York and 
built a home at Easthampton, Long Island. 
They returned often to Paris, however, and 
Everit and his younger brother spent some 
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five years in a French school in Paris. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Herter hold high democratic 
ideals and, wishing their boys to be true 
American citizens, they placed them to pre- 
pare for college inan American boys’ school. 
It is not to be wondered at that Everit 
should have inherited an artistic tempera- 


ment which began to show itself at a very 
early age. Mrs. Herter, although always frail 
in health, has been not only a painter of 
great distinction, but a mother wise and de- 
voted in a rare degree. Her sweet serious- 
ness and thoughtfulness were reflected even 
in the little child of three, and as the boy grew 
up his mother’s influence was a strong guid- 
ing and sustaining force in his life. The 
desire for artistic expression continued 
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THE HERTER MEMORIAL 


through his school days, and during his 
‘eollege years at Harvard he studied art 
under Denman Ross. 

Albert Herter is a man of unbounded 
‘energy and vitality which finds expression 
in more than one line. First and foremost 
a mural painter with a strong decorative 
sense, he has executed also many successful 
portraits. It was while in Paris in the 

nineties that he conceived the idea, both 
artistic and altruistic, of establishing a 
“tapestry weaving workshop in America, 
hoping to develop on American soil a truly 
‘artistic craft. He brought his workmen 
‘from France and made designs himself, 
aided by a group of young assistants whom 
he personally trained.’ Tapestries and tex- 
tiles designed and executed at the Herter 
‘Looms in ‘those years adorn many beautiful 
homes and public places. Everit, as he 
acquired skill, helped his father in the de- 
velopment of some of these schemes and 
‘other mural problems and showed a keen 
decorative feeling, which, combined with an 
unusual memory, gave promise of high 
achievement. 

Speaking French from babyhood, with 

‘many boyish bonds of friendship formed in 
Paris schooldays, surrounded always by 
‘beauty which had received its first inspira- 
tion in France, the boy grew up with a great 
‘affection for that land across the sea. Its 
‘shores are washed by the same blue ocean 
which breaks in waves upon the sands at 
Easthampton: where the summer holidays 
‘of his youth were spent. 
' When America entered the war in 1917 
this eager youth of twenty-three, leaving a 
‘young wife and little son, offered his services 
immediately in the Camouflage Section of 
the Army. Urged by friends to wait until 
he might obtain an officer’s commission, he 
dismissed all arguments. “I am too young 
to give orders to men older than myself. All 
I have to offer is my manual dexterity.” 

So as a private he entered camp at once 
and went overseas among the earliest of our 
forces. In June of 1918, while in the per- 
formance of duties near the front, a shell 
from an enemy’s battery ended the young 
life so full of promise. 

When the idea of a memorial in the form of 
a mural painting to be presented to France 
was first suggested in the family, Mr. Herter, 
though eager to paint and offer such a gift, 
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felt very doubtful of its acceptance. He 
was familiar enough with French feeling and 
patriotic sentiment to know that a mural 
decoration by a foreigner would stand little 
chance of being placed in any public build- 
ing. It had never yet been done. The 
offer was nevertheless made, and it is said 
that when the boy’s devotion to the French 
cause was told to the official committee, 
which included the Minister of War, tears 
stood in the eyes of even hardened veterans 
and the acceptance of the memorial was 
voted without question. 

The French never do anything by halves. 
Once accepted, they placed all the resources 
of France at Mr. Herter’s disposal, offering 
him any room he might choose in the Palace 
of Versailles to be used as a studio. It was 
out there, in the great Salle des Batailles, 
shut off from the public for the necessary 
period of time, that the work was done. The 
two railway stations, the Gare du Nord and 
the Gare de l'Est, from which troop trains 
left during the war, competed for the honor 
of hanging the memorial painting, but it was 
allotted to the Gare de l'Est, the station of 
departure of the first soldiers in 1914. 

The subject chosen by Mr. Herter for the 
painting was that first leaving. It was his 
great wish to make the scene a simple, 
human one which should speak to the heart 
of the least sophisticated observer. He 
wanted no tricks of technique or display of 
dramatics, and it was with the greatest 
reserve that he conceived his composition. 


‘He went to the greatest pains that his de- 


piction of people and incident should be 
true, for the French are an artistically criti- 
cal race, and in a subject so close to their 
hearts as this historical event they would 
detect the slightest anachronism. — The scene 
represents the train ready for departure, the 
platform beside it filled with groups of 
friends and relatives come to bid their boys 
farewell. In those first days France had not 
yet come to a realization of the terrific task 
which faced her, and those first partings, 
though highly significant in the light of after 
events, were calm and unemotjonal as com- 
pared with the agonizing scenes of later 
years. And, too, the French, so often lightly 
spoken of as “frivolous,” are in reality a 
serious-minded people who face duty with a 
calm courage. Mr. Herter has portrayed 
this spirit with rare artistic insight and re- 
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straint. He gathered his material with the 
greatest conscientiousness, making endless 
studies of costume and type. It is surpris- 
ing how much research was necessary to 
portray accurately the dress of 1914, so great 
have been the changes in the few years since 
then. 

There were some who made discouraging 


prophecies. ‘It is not possible for a for- 
eigner to portray real French types. Your 
people will all look like Americans.” But 


Mr. Herter had not spent in vain the early 
impressionable years of youth in keen and 
sympathetic observation of French types 
and life. When the painting was completed, 
no less an observer of life than General Joffre 
said, after studying the picture with great 
care, “It is absolutely true. There is not 
an incident depicted which I have not seen 
with my own eyes.” The frame gilder, who 
assisted in the work of placing the painting 
for the presentation exercises, was an elderly 
man who had experienced much of life and 
had suffered sorrow during the war. He 
looked long and earnestly at the scene and 
turned away overcome with emotion. 

The ceremony of unveiling took place 
amidst a gathering of many notables. Am- 
bassador Herrick made the presentation ad- 
dress and General Joffre pinned the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honor upon Mr. 
Herter’s breast, the French way of rendering 
recognition for a notable contribution to the 
nation. The painting is hung only tempo- 
rarily in its present place above the platform 
of departure for trains. The old Gare de 
PEst is soon to be demolished and a fine new 
station erected in its stead. A place has 
been designed expressly for the decoration, 
and it will be hung in the great new Salle 
d’Attente, above the entrance to the passage- 
way leading to the train platform, and will 
be lighted from a great dome of light over- 
head. 

We went by tram out the Boulevard 
Sebastopol and the Boulevard de Strassburg 
to the Gare de l'Est, which is located in the 
heart of industrial Paris, far from the quar- 
ters familiar to the tourist. Securing plat- 
form tickets, we went outside the railing 
where we could obtain a near view of the 
painting. It is light in key and pleasing and 
harmonious in color. The composition 
problem of unifying scattered groups was a 
difficult one but has been successfully mas- 
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tered. The one touch of symbolism is the 
uplifted face of the boy in the car doorway, 
whose eager eyes behold the Vision of 
Service to be rendered. He typifies not 
only the sacrificed youth of France but of 
all her Allies. 

We lingered for a time watching the 
crowds passing to and fro underneath the 
picture. Though it has been in place several 
months and is no longer a novelty to the 
crowds of commuters who come and go, a 
large majority of those we saw passing 
paused and looked upward. Many doubt- 
less were stirred by memories of the past, 
and, reading the inscription, bestowed a 
thought upon the American boy who gave 
his life for the cause of freedom. 

Leaving the station, we went across Paris 
to the beautiful Pare de Monceau out near 
the Arc de Triomphe and sat there for a 
time thinking over all that this memorial 
we had seen means. Watching the little 
French children digging in the heaps of sand, 
I remembered the radiant, golden-haired 
little boy I had seen playing there with his 
younger brother years ago, and recalled the 
day I had gone with him and his mother 
down by the river boat to the Forest of St. 
Cloud where we had eaten a picnic lunch 
under the trees, to the child’s great delight. 
Pondering the early sacrifice of this life and 
others like it, I questioned, “Can a life be 
incomplete, however short, which culmi- 
nates in a great act? Will the influence of 
a beautiful life and a beautiful act ever die?” 
Out there at the railway station the Herter 
Memorial will be a reminder through long 
years to come, and in spite of slight mis- 
understandings which may arise from time 
to time, surely two nations bound by such 
ties as these can never be aught but friends. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP N. A. D. 


_ The National Academy of Design elected 
this year thirteen new associate members, 
seven of whom are painters, three sculptors, 
and three architects. They are: George M. 
Breustle, E. K. Wetherill, Maurice Fromkes, 
Lilian Westcott Hale, Charles Hopkinson, 
Marie Danforth Page and Douglas Parshall, 
painters; John Gregory, Lee Lawrie and 
Albert Laessle, sculptors; and Benjamin W. 
Morris, Egerton Swartout and Glenn Brown, 
architects. 
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PORTRAIT OF 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 


BY 


HELEN M. TURNER 


AWARDED $300 AND NATIONAL ARTS CLUB MEDAL IN MOST RECENT MEMBERS’ ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


SPANISH WAR MEMORIAL 


BY 
EVELYN BEATRICE LONGMAN BATCHELDER, N. A. 


BUSHNELL PARK, HARTFORD, CONN. 


WOMAN AND CHILD DRIVING 


MARY CASSATT 


CASSATT MEMORIAL EXHIBITION, PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IN RETROSPECT—MARY CASSATT 


BY DOROTHY GRAFLY 


slonist ? 

This question, the very opening of which 
would seem to challenge the accepted opinion 
of years with regard to the productivity of 

this remarkable American painter who lived 

the greater part of her life in France, and 
who was intimately associated with the 
great French art minds of the nineteenth 
century, has arisen from the recent memorial 
exhibition of Miss Cassatt’s works at the 
Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall. 

In the earlier works the stamp of Manet 
leaves its clear impress, a strong and vital 
outlook upon life, strongly and vitally ex- 
pressed in the handling of paint. 

Perhaps the next most significant art 
influence, considered by Mary Cassatt her- 
self as the most significant, was her study of 
the works of Degas. 


\ I" JAS MARY CASSATT an impres- 


Yet in no work shown in the memorial 
exhibition was there even a suspicion of that 
gladsome light, direct or reflected, upon 
which Monet, Pissarro and the other Im- 
pressionists lavished so much time and 
thought. 

To one who knew Mary Cassatt as friend 
and artist, knew her thoughts and her am- 
bitions, must we turn for some more definite 
information than that to be deduced from 
the evidence of the paintings, the pastels, 
the prints and the water colors. 

Among those relatives and friends who 
contributed from their private collections 
to make the memorial exhibition a possi- 
bility may be found the name of Mrs. Henry 
O. Havemeyer. 

For many years Mrs. Havemeyer and 
Mary Cassatt exchanged thoughts and 
roamed the world together, the bond of art 


~ 14 notable Memorial Exhibition of the works of Mary Cassatt was shown at the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, from April 30th to May 29th, 1927. 
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MISS MARY ELLISON 


A PAINTING BY 
MARY CASSATT 


CASSATT MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MASTER GARDNER CASSATT 


A PAINTING BY 
MARY CASSATT 


CASSATT MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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appreciation holding them to each other. 
And during their wanderings they began the 
building of Mrs. Havemeyer’s art collection. 

“Never omit the modern note,”’ was Mary 
Cassatt’s comment as the two went upon 
their way gathering Courbets, Monets, 
Degas, and the works of the other great 
French artists of the day. 

“But we must collect old moderns also,” 
Miss Cassatt would say, adding a Veronese, 
a Greco or a Goya. For, in Mary Cassatt’s 
view of art, there must be full appreciation 
for the work of many periods, and as she 
herself counseled, in order to be a great 
painter, the artist must be classic as well as 
modern. 

From her full knowledge of Mary Cassatt, 
Mrs. Havemeyer writes in her memoirs for 
the Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin an 
astounding paragraph: 

“T must make two statements which will 
probably cause surprise. Miss Cassatt was 
not a pupil of Degas, nor did either of them 
belong to that group of painters known as 
the Impressionists. Unappreciated in that 
highly respectable institution known as the 
Salon, they exhibited with the Impression- 
ists In their modest room on the Boulevard, 
but Degas and Miss Cassatt are not to be 
classified with Manet, Monet, Pissarro and 
the rest. As for Miss Cassatt being a pupil 
of Degas, it is not true, for she did not even 
meet him until she had known his works and 
felt their influence for several years. I will 
let her tell you so herself. She wrote me 
only a few weeks ago, and said: 

““How well I remember, nearly forty 
years ago, seeing for the first time Degas’ 
pastels in the window of a picture dealer on 
the Boulevard Haussmann. I used to go 
and flatten my nose against that window 


and absorb all I could of his art. It changed 
my life. I saw art then as I wanted to 
see it.’ 


“After they met, some time later, long 
years of friendship ensued, of mutual criti- 
cism, and, I must frankly add, of spicy es- 
trangements, for Degas was addicted to the 
habit of throwing verbal vitriol, as the 
French call it, upon his friends. 

“Tn certain of his pictures one can recog- 
nize Miss Cassatt as she helped him out of 
a difficulty by posing for a turn of the head 
or a movement of the hand. She can be 
easily seen in one of ‘The Milliners’ series. 
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“Degas’ admiration for Miss Cassatt was 
unbounded, but there was always a little 
dart in his remarks. ‘I will not admit a 
woman can draw like that!’ he exclaimed, as 
he stood before one of her pictures. And 
again he said of that picture of the boy 
standing by the mirror, ‘The greatest pic- 
ture of the nineteenth century,’ and added 
sarcastically, ‘It is the little Jesus and his 
English nurse.’” 

The story of the “Lady at the Tea Table,” 
a beautiful arrangement of blues and golds 
and whites playing about the stalwart, 
strong-faced painting of a woman beside her 
tea service, is, perhaps, typical of the attitude 
of Mary Cassatt toward her art and toward 
her country which, despite her foreign domi- 
cile, remained the land of her desires. 

Let Mrs. Havemeyer tell the story of that 
canvas, now a prized possession of the Metro- 
politan Museum: 

“Miss Cassatt refused to let the Luxem- 
bourg or the Petit Palais have that portrait, 
anyway not until after it had been exhibited 
in America. In 1914, when she left the 
Riviera and returned to Paris, I suggested 
that she should go through all the store 
closets in her apartment and into the big 
chest in the corridor where she kept her 
drawings and the studies for her pictures 
and see what would come forth. You can 
see some of these drawings and some of her 
colored etchings in the present exhibition. 

“When I entered her apartment one after- 
noon, Miss Cassatt showed me ‘The Lady 
at the Tea Table,’ and said: ‘Tell me what 
you think of that.’ I looked and answered 
“Very fine. An early work. Why have you 
never shown it before?’ 

““The family did not like it, and I was so 
disappointed. I felt I never wanted to see 
it again. I did it so carefully and you may 
be sure it was like her—but—no one cared 
for it,’ she added sadly. 

“*Well, I care for it,’ I said hotly, ‘and 
so will others,’ and I insisted that it should 
be shown. It was the sensation of the 
exhibit in the Rue Lafitte in 1914, with the 
result that both the Luxembourg and the 
Petit Palais were anxious to have it.” 

Whatever the opinion of minds not versed 
in the language of art, Mary Cassatt held 
steadfastly to her own tenets and worked 
out her own salvation. There is in her work 
no sense. of compromise, of faltering, of 


ON THE BALCONY 


A PAINTING BY 
MARY CASSATT 


CASSATT MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S MOTHER 
MRS. ROBERT S. CASSATT 


BY 
MARY CASSATT 


CASSATT MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


IN RETROSPECT—MARY CASSATT 


dallying with many theories. Her approach 
is direct, and, although pattern of color and 
design may hold a vital place in her work- 
manship, one feels that it was her own 
dynamic personality seeking expression, and 
not experiments with art discoveries that 
through the more than eighty years of her 
life drove her continually toward a greater 
achievement. 
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From this.standpoint it might easily be 
said that Mary Cassatt never painted an 
unbeautiful thing, despite the downright 
and at times brutal truth of her portraiture. 

Many influences played at various times 
upon Mary Cassatt’s artistry; there was an 
early Spanish influence, the marked trend 
toward Manet, the devotion to Degas, and 
in the colored prints the calm of color and 


MISS ELLEN MARY CASSATT 


She saw the physical world with clear 
eyes, but behind it she felt, and developed 
in the atmosphere of her art, the spiritual 
force in the relationship of human beings— 
a force felt especially in the series of oils and 
pastels devoted to mothers and children. 

The beauty of relationships is carried also 
into the physical world—the juxtaposing of 
objects that might in themselves seem homely 
or crude, but that, in contribution of color, 
of mass, or of line when associated with other 
objects, become things of subtle charm. 


MARY CASSATT 


CASSATT MEMORIAL EXHIBITION, PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


PASTEL 


of line derived, one feels, from a sincere 
appreciation for the works of the great 
masters of the Orient. 

An interesting study might be made of 
the prints and the few drawings that have 
come down from what is probably an earlier 
period of development. In the prints the 
lines are direct, wrought with conviction. 
In the drawings they are less sure and lack 
the fine vitality of the artist’s ability to 
mold form in paint. 

From all the canvases in the memorial 
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exhibition there seemed to radiate a robust 
and staunch appreciation for life and for 
living, and it was astonishing how little one 
cared whether the artist used methods old or 
new. Asin all work born of sincere con- 
viction, of life experience, and ability to 
handle paint, that of Mary Cassatt possesses 
a vital quality that raises it above the purely 
historical in the progress of modern art. 
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Among contributors of works to the me- 
morial exhibition are Adolphe Borie, John 
F. Braun, Mrs. J. Gardner Cassatt, Robert 
K. Cassatt, Durand-Ruel, Mrs. Henry O. 
Havemeyer, Albert E. McVitty, Clement B. 
Newbold, Mrs. W. Plunket Stewart, Mrs. 
William H. Walbaum, The Commissioners 
of Fairmount Park, and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


THE CALIFORNIA ART CLUB’S NEW BUILDING AND GROUNDS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


THE CALIFORNIA ART CLUB’S NEW HOME 


BY FRANCIS WILLIAM VREELAND 


OS ANGELES and the California Art 
Club now claim a most distinctively 
fitting and ideally located artists’ club house. 
On the crown of Olive Hill, an eminence in 
Hollywood that rises some hundreds of feet 
above the city, at the topmost contour of 
eight delightfully landscaped acres, in serene 
tranquillity, though surrounded by a great 
city’s busy arteries of traffic, it stands, a 


remarkable example of the creative, archi- 
tectural genius of Frank Lloyd Wright. 
By day its elevated point of vantage com- 
mands inspiring miles of panorama that in- 
cludes vistas into rugged foothills of the 
Sierras, broad expanses of the mighty Pacific 
and vast areas of hill and dale over which the 
phenomenal metropolis of the “west coast” 
has spread its varied manifestations in brick, 
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terra cotta, concrete, stucco, redwood and 
semi-tropical home gardens. 

At night, like a crown jewel, it glows in its 
marvelously wrought setting above undu- 
lating clusters of countless thousands of 
sapphire lights that stretch far out beyond 
-one’s limit of vision. 

Nothing of architecture could more grace- 
fully embellish a hilltop in the midst of a 
thriving metropolis than does the monu- 
mental massing of this low, rambling struc- 
ture; no building plan could better incor- 
porate the climatic advantages of Southern 
California than that of its numerous semi- 
enclosed patios; no character of building 
could better express the spirit of the “‘South- 
land” than this one does; nothing could lend 
greater stimulus to a desire to create beauty 
than pleasant associations in such. inspira- 
tional surroundings as this location, this 
club house, and the delightful gardens, em- 
bracing it, offer, and no background for 
exhibitions of painting and sculpture could 
exceed the charm of these. 

Like the materialization of a very lovely 
dream, all of this has come to Los Angeles 
and to the California Art Club thru the gen- 
erosity of Miss Aline Barnsdall, a kindred 
soul, whom the artists, quite naturally, con- 
sider their patron saint. 

In reality, it is the materialization of a 
dream to Miss Barnsdall, who is the daughter 
of Theodore Barnsdall, a pioneer in Ameri- 
can oil industry; the materialization of her 
dream of establishing a memorial to her 
father, through the presentation of her mag- 
nificent residence and its gardens to Los 
Angeles as a recreation center for children, 
with the distinctive idea that, at that center, 
art should be the dominating influence to 
youth’s development. : 

Included in this idea there is ‘also an en- 
tirely new type of Art Theater being devel- 
oped by Miss Barnsdall, to occupy one of 
the slopes of the hillside. 

Thus is this woman of unusual and keen 
mentality generally devoting her various 
resources to the advantage of the arts. 

By her happy analysis of far-reaching 
benefits, this liberal gift was consummated 
in such a manner that the city of Los Angeles 
now has a new recreation park offering an 
out-of-the-ordinary sort of artistic environ- 
ment, which park the city has promised to 
maintain in its present state of charm and 
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beauty, while the California Art Club has an 
ideally located, truly marvelous example of 
modern architectural expression as head- 
quarters for its activities, which it will main- 
tain, and there is no burden of taxation on 
an estimated valuation of one million dol- 
lars, exclusive of the proposed Art Theater, 
which is to be an architecturally consistent 
part of the established scheme, located upon 
land adjacent to the present boundary of 
the mentioned park. 

It is definitely understood, also, that addi- 
tions (should there be any) to the existing 
adornments of “Barnsdall Park” (meaning 
monuments, fountains and the like) shall 
be to the glory of art, and to art only. 

Furthermore, had the architect originally 
designed the home and landscaped the hill- 
top, of which this home is such an impressive 
and useful part, for their present purposes, 
there is scarcely a detail that he could have 
changed to any really important advantage. 

The Art Club so favored in this gift is the 
largest, the most active, the most substan- 
tial—the most important—painter-sculptor 
organization on the Pacific slope—it is also 
one of the oldest. The proven capacity and 
integrity of the club’s president, E. Roscoe 
Shrader; a recognition of like spirit in the 
personnel of its officers and active member- 
ship, together with the California Art Club’s 
record, covering almost thirty years of 
achievement in the cause of art, are the ex- 
pressed reasons for the great trust placed 
with the organization by the donor. 


The Directors of the Fogg Museum, Cam- 
bridge, have recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Walter H. Siple, Harvard 
B.S. 1915, A. M. 1917, as special assistant 
in connection with the growing administra- 
tive problems of the new Fogg Museum 
which will open on June 20. Mr, Siple has 
had a varied experience as Master at Groton; 
as a student at Oxford, and during frequent 
sojourns in Europe. 


A painting by Robert Reid entitled “The 
Old Gardener” has recently been purchased 
by the members of the Players and Lambs 
Clubs and presented to the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum for its permanent collection. This 
painting was shown in the most recent 
winter exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design. 


Courtesy of P. Jackson Higgs Galleries 
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PRESERVING THE BALANCE 


There is nothing, perhaps, harder to dem- 
onstrate to an unbelieving world than the 
practical value of a knowledge and love of art. 
Those who by inheritance and cultivation, 
or both, possess this knowledge and love, 
realize fully its power to transform life; but 
others—and they are still in the majority— 
standing without, do not even comprehend 
their own limitation. 

This condition, fortunately, in our country 
is rapidly being altered through the instruc- 
tion which is being given in our public schools 
and in our colleges. With but few excep- 
tions the latter have only lately seemed to 
realize the importance of including the sub- 
ject_of art in their curricula. That such a 
change has come about, however, is wit- 
nessed in part by the fact that over seventy 
engagements were made through the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts for exhibitions in 
American colleges during the past. season. 
There are other tangible evidences. A year 
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or more ago Harvard University issued a 
little pamphlet entitled ““The Fine Arts in a’ 
Laboratory,” explaining the uses to which 
the Fogg Museum was put for the cultiva- 
tion among the students of Harvard Uni- 
versity of a knowledge and love of art. This 
pamphlet contained a notable expression of 
opinion on the part of President Lowell with 
regard to the place of art in the scheme of 
life. More lately, in the University Record 
of the Chicago University, there was pub- 
lished a short article by Prof. Walter Sar- 
gent, describing the development of the 
Department of Art in that university and 
giving, explicitly and _ interestingly, its 
objectives. This department, which Pro- 
fessor Sargent now heads, had its inception 
in the Department of the History of Art, 
conducted from 1894 to 1918, by Prof. 
Frank B. Tarbell, Professor of Classical 
Archaeology. During 1914, Dr. Burton, 
who was then President, decided to form a 
Department of Art which should unite the 
various art interests on the campus. Thus 
the work in art became one of the recognized 
departments of the School of Arts, Litera- 
ture and Science in this university. 

In shaping the progress of this department 
there have been four objectives continu- 
ously held in view. These are described by 
Professor Sargent, in part, as follows: 


“First, to offer to all students an opportunity 
to gain the kind of acquaintance with the arts 
that every educated person should possess, what- 
ever his future occupation is to be, and to develop 
an intelligent enjoyment of the world’s artistic 
inheritance as a part of general culture. This 
implied a consideration of the arts, not only as 
historical documents, but also as embodiments of 
aesthetic experiences and ideals. The depart- 
ment felt that capacity to participate in these ex- 
periences is not rare, but common to the normal 
person; that it may be readily awakened during 
that period of high receptivity which constitutes 
the college age, and that if this intelligent appre- 
ciation of art is developed, it will prove to be a 
resource of increasing enjoyment throughout life 
and a constantly available source of spiritual 
renewal. 

“Second, to reach a community much wider 
than that of the university itself by training those 
who will be teachers in high schools and colleges. 
There is a marked and growing demand for teach- 
ers of history, theory, and practice of art who can 
present art in such a way that it will enter into 
the daily thinking of the students and will min- 
ister to their cultural life. The attitude of people 
toward art appears to be large'y determined in 
high schools and colleges. These are the strategic 
points. It seems a statement of plain fact to say 
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that by training teachers the department has 
opportunity to go far toward shaping that attitude 
throughout a wide territory. 

“Third, to offer some practical experience with 
the materials of art. The department feels that 
in art, as in any other language, a certain intimate 
insight and interpretation are gained if students 
have some practice in actual use of the language. 
Therefore, courses have been planned in drawing, 
modeling, color, and composition. The principal 
purpose of these courses is interpretation. They 
are not to develop technical proficiency, but to 
furnish some direct experience in the use of 
typical forms of art expression. 

“Fourth, to forward appreciation of industrial 
art and to cooperate with the rapidly growing 
interest in giving to our possessions and surround- 
ings greater charm and distinction. The depart- 
ment believes that, in a sense, there is no dividing 
line between fine and industrial art, but rather 
that art flows into different channels and incar- 
nates itself impartially in high visions and in 
things of common use, and that taste consists in 
capacity to discern beauty in whatever embodi- 
ment it appears.” 


After enumerating these objectives, Pro- 
fessor Sargent, in conclusion, says: ‘“‘ With 
the unprecedentedly rapid advance of science 
and efficiency, there must also be a corre- 
sponding development in the realms of 
tastes, preferences, and discriminations, if we 
are to maintain a balance of those elements 
which can make our civilization human in 
its highest sense. We believe that intelli- 
_ gent enjoyment of the arts is a positive force 
in preserving this balance.” 

Here is an admirable summing up of the 
place of art in modern life, and the need of 
_art as both a quickening force and a cultural 
influence. Probably the majority of the 
men and women, and particularly the young 
men and women, today are striving to live 
well, to secure a maximum return from life. 
‘In order to do this it is essential to maintain 
just such a balance as Professor Sargent 
suggests, and if such teaching is commonly 
carried on in our colleges and universities, 
before many years this theory will become 
an accepted fact. It will then no longer be 
necessary to make demonstrations; the un- 
demonstrable will have demonstrated itself. 


The Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
The American Federation of Arts was held 
in Boston, Mass., May 18, 19 and 20, after 
this number of the MacazrneE had gone to 
press and therefore too late for report to be 
made herein. A full account of the meet- 
ing will be published in our next number. 
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NOTES 


An announcement of more 
than ordinary significance 
was that, recently made, of 
the endowment of a Chair 
of Fine Arts in connection 
with the Division of Prints 
of the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., through a gift of $75,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Through 
this munificent gift the funds now available 
through government appropriation will be 
supplemented so that the holder of the Chair 
of Fine Arts, who will serve as Chief of the 
Division of Prints, will be compensated 
hereafter to an amount approximating that 
which heads of departments in universities 
commonly receive. This executive will be 
not only keeper of the print collections, with 
the responsibility of adding thereto, but will 
be expected to make those collections avail- 
able to the public in such wise that they may 
be of the utmost value, and that, through 
them, art in this field’ will be related to 
everyday life. 

The Librarian of Congress, Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, in making the announcement of 
this new department, has pointed out that 
its purpose is to make available to the public 
research and educational material; and that 
its function is to serve the public rather than 
to conserve examples of technical or even 
purely artistic achievement. In other words 
the Library of Congress, which has become 
the national library of the United States, is 
not trespassing upon the field of the art 
museum but is rather supplementing the 
service which museums offer. 

The Carnegie Corporation has never here- 
tofore made a grant to the National Govern- 
ment, or for governmental service. In mak- 
ing this grant, however, it recognized the 
fact that the work to be done was a work for 
the people of the United States generally, 
was of enormous educational value, and was 
primarily outside of the accepted field of 
approved governmental appropriation. 

The Library of Congress has facilities for 
showing prints in its beautiful halls, pavil- 
ions and galleries greater than any other 
library in the world. Its equipment for the 
storage and handling of prints is excep- 
tional. The Print Division of the Library, 
furthermore, owns a valuable library of 
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reference books on art, a library which un- 
doubtedly, as time passes, will be enlarged 
and so arranged that students from all parts 
of the country will make resort to it. 

The endowment of a Chair of Fine Arts 
in connection with the Print Division not 
only gives recognition to what has been done 
in the establishment and development of its 
collections, but gives indication of future 
potentialities. This gift, together with the 
Pennell bequest of material and funds for the 
establishment of a Museum of Chalcography 
at the Library, goes far toward the develop- 
ment of our national capital as one of the 
leading art centers of the world. 


The Cleveland Museum of 


THE Art has recently acquired 
CLEVELAND three important examples 
MUSEUM of twelfth and thirteenth 
OF ART century Romanesque crafts- 


manship for its collection 
of mediaeval art. One of these is a Rhenish 
portable ivory and enamel altar; another is 
a notable example of Dinanderie, the term 
usually applied to examples of mediaeval 
‘handwork in copper, bronze or brass; the 
third is a pendant of champleve enamel 
work, set with jewels. 

The altar, which is about 5 inches high 
and 10 inches long, dates, it is believed, from 
about the year 1200, and was designed to be 
carried about by a priest or bishop on his 
journeys. In the top is inserted a conse- 
crated stone, making it possible to celebrate 
mass at any time. Around the sides is a 
series of tiny figures in ivory, representing 
the Saviour in glory, the Virgin and Child 
with the Magi, and the Apostles. 

The second acquisition mentioned above 
is a copper-gilt reliquary, of about the same 
date, which is regarded by some authorities 
as a hand-warmer used by the priest while 
officiating at the altar. It suggests in its 
form the type of church built in the Valley 
of the Meuse about 1200, being rectangular 
in form, with a gabled roof surmounted by 
a square tower, the whole crowned by a 
round lantern. 

The enamel pendant dates from about 
1150 and is attributed to Godefroid de 
Claire, a famous craftsman of the twelfth 
century, who is known to have executed a 
series of objects similar in character, for 
Wibald, the famous abbot of Stavelot. It 
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is of interesting design, with a central 
diamond-shaped medallion bearing a figure 
of the Virgin and Child in an oval frame. 
This is surrounded by eight semicircular 
lobes, four of which bear representations of 
the theological virtues, Humilitas, Virgini- 
tas, Misericordia, and Pietas: 
' These recent acquisitions now form a part 
of the J. H. Wade collection at the Museum, 
which also includes, among its medieval art 
objects, an exquisite miniature ivory chest, 
and a table fountain of unique character. 
The Annual Exhibition of work by artists 
of Cleveland and vicinity opened at the 
Cleveland Museum on April 26 to continue 
to June 6. 


Much interest attaches to 


A GREAT the portrait of “Madame 
PORTRAIT La Comtesse D’Hausson- 
BY INGRES _ ville” by Ingres, which has 


recently been purchased 
from the Wildenstein Galleries of New York 
for inclusion in the Frick Collection. This 
is the first addition to this notable collection, 
which with the Frick Mansion of Fifth Ave- 
nue will ultimately go to the City of New 
York to be maintained as a public museum, 
to be announced since the death of the late 
Henry Frick. 

According to an account published in a 
recent number of The Art News, this por- 
trait, which is considered one of Ingres’ 
finest and most representative works, was 
completed in 1845, after it had been on the 
painter's easel for four years. Several 
studies and sketches were made for it, one 
of which is now in the Fogg Museum, Cam- 
bridge. The following excerpt from a letter 
from Ingres, written on completion of the 
portrait, to M. Marcotte, is particularly in- 
teresting at this time: “At last I have fin- 
ished the portrait, which, having ceased to 
intrude upon my peace of mind, has proved 
a complete success during the four days it 
has been on exhibition in my home. Rela- 
tives, friends, especially the dear good 
father, were delighted with it and did not 
raise the slightest objection to it. Finally, 
to crown the work, M. Thiers came with the 
lady to view the portrait and remarked sev- 
eral times, humorously, ‘M. Ingres must 
have been in love with you, to have por- 
trayed you thus.’ But even this does not 
cause me to feel pride; in fact I think that I 
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have hardly done justice to the beauty of 
this charming model.” 

The Frick collection, of which this notable 
painting now forms a part,. contains not only 
masterpieces of painting by many of the 
great artists of the world, but a valuable 
reference library of photographs of paint- 
ings, which, though still in preparation, is 
already one of the most complete collections 
of its kind in the world. 

A reproduction of this beautiful picture 
-will be found on page 297. 


A recent number of the 

THE MUSEUM Bulletin of the Museum of 

OF FINE ARTS, Fine Arts, Boston, con- 

BOSTON tained a résumé of the 51st 

Annual Report of the Mu- 

seum, lately published, from which the fol- 
lowing items are gleaned: 

Legacies and gifts of money to the Museum 
totalled $317,232.26, including $150,000 de- 
rived from the Maria Antoinette legacy and 
_a bequest of $50,000 from Edward Pierson 

Beebe. <A further sum of $73,000 was con- 
tributed by 2,949 Annual Subscribers. 

Important gifts of art objects have been 
added to the collections during the year. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Edward J. 
Holmes, Director, and by purchase, the 
Museum acquired a painting, “St. Jerome,” 
attributed to Carpaccio, and a Japanese 
lacquer box of the thirteenth century, to 
which Mrs. W. Scott Fitz also contributed. 
- A French painted room of the epoch of Louis 

XV, which will be shown in the new wing, 
was presented by Mr. Guy Lowell; and a 
painting by El Greco, “St. Martin of Tours 
Dividing His Cloak with a Beggar,” was 
given by Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 2nd. 
Among the gifts of Mr. Denman W. Ross 
was a Khmer stone head, a pre-Khmer lime- 
stone head, and six Indian textiles. _ 

The more important purchases made by 
the Museum include a set of Flemish tapes- 
tries of the Fifteenth Century, which once 

_ belonged to the Cardinal Ferry de Clugny; a 

fine Sumerian diorite head; three paintings, 
“The Adoration of the Magi” by Tintoretto, 
“The Purification of the Temple” by El 
Greco, and “Carriages at the Races,” by 
Degas; also a drawing of the Guillon- 
Lethiere family, by Ingres. 

Installation of the galleries in the new 
wing for the Department of the Decorative 
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Arts of Europe and America is reported to 
be progressing satisfactorily; the date of 
opening, however, has not yet been stated. 

In Egypt the Harvard University-Museum 
of Fine Arts Expedition has continued, under 
the direction of Dr. Reisner, to clear the 
burial-chamber of Queen Hetepheres, whose 
tomb is situated within the precincts of the 
Great Pyramid at Giza. 

Admissions to the Museum numbered 
417,098, which is more than for any previous 
year except 1925, when the Sargent Memo- 
rial Exhibition attracted larger attendance. 
Over 2,000 persons listened to Sunday Talks, 
and. guidance in the galleries was given to 
7,662 visitors, including classes from schools 
and colleges, clubs, and private groups. 
During the summer 6,244 children enjoyed 
the Story Hours provided by the Caroline 
Sumner Freeman Fund. 

The School of the Museum had a total 
registration of 328 students. Space to house 
a larger enrollment will be provided before _ 
the beginning of the, next school year, 
through the new building which is now under 
construction on a plot of land situated on 


Museum Road. 


The Ninth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the work of Toledo 
artists has lately been 
shown at the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art attracting 
much favorable comment. It comprised the 
work of nearly fifty artists, and included 
paintings in oil and water color, pastels, 
etchings, block prints, and drawings. Prizes 
were offered, as usual, by the President of 
the Museum, Mr. A. J. Secor, and by three 
other private citizens. Awards were also 
offered by the Mohr Art Galleries, the Ben- 
nett Studio, the Art Klan and the Tile Club, 
all local organizations. The jury of selec- 
tion and award was composed of Mr. Wilham 
M. Milliken, Curator of Decorative Arts at 
the Cleveland Museum; Percy Ives, portrait 
painter, of Detroit; and Mr. J. Arthur Mac- 
Lean, the recently appomted Curator of 
Oriental Art at the Toledo Art Museum. 
The first prize in oil painting was awarded to 
Clara W. Todd. The second prize in oil 
painting was won by Jesse A. De Viney. 
Other artists well represented were J. Ernest 
Dean, Mrs. W. Frank Maxwell, Josephine 
Ormond Calder, Louis U. Bruyere, Grace 
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Rhoades Dean and Henry E. Winzenreid. 

One-man exhibitions have also recently 
been held at the Museum of the works of 
Sigurd Skou and Israel Abramofsky, the 
latter a Toledo artist. 

Among the Museum’s recent acquisitions 
are a number of fine prints, including a 
superb impression of Rembrandt’s etching, 
“A Jew’s Synagogue,” purchased from the 
Dumesnil collection; two etchings by Ostade; 
a rare impression of Meryon’s “Retour au 
Port”; and a portrait of Antonin Proust by 
Rodin. The Museum also owns a portrait 
of Antonin Proust by Manet. The Presi- 
dent of the Museum, Mr. Secor, has added 
a painting by Bol, entitled “The Hunts- 
man,” to the one already included in the 
Libbey collection. A landscape by Ranger 
and a figure painting by La Touche have 
also been presented to the Museum, in 
memory of Edward C. Mershon. 

The Museum concert season closed on 
March 27. - Replacing these concerts there is 
now an hour of organ music each Sunday from 
four to five in the afternoon. These hours are 
most informal, the doors of the hemicycle in 
which the concerts are given remaining open 
that those who are in the galleries may enter 
for as short or as longa time as is desired. 
The organ, it will be remembered, was pre- 
sented to the Museum by Miss Sarah M. 
Libbey and Mrs. William S. Walbridge, in 
honor of their brother, the late Edward 
Drummond Libbey, founder and many years 
President of the Museum. 


The Illinois Academy of 

THE ILLINOIS the Fine Arts, a recently 
ACADEMY OF formed state organization, 
THE FINE ARTS with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, has been conducting 

a civic art survey in Peoria, sponsored by 
the Peoria Association of Commerce. The 


purpose of the surveying committee was to. 


catalogue Peoria’s artistic achievements and 
possessions and something of its present pos- 
sibilities. First place in the survey was 
given to the city parks, where great natural 
beauty has been enhanced and made acces- 
sible by careful landscape planning and im- 
provement. The park gardens have been a 
stimulus to private owners, and the resi- 
dence part of the city is being steadily en- 
riched by beautifully landscaped grounds. 
Peoria was one of the first of the smaller 
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cities to include mural decorations in munic- 
ipal buildings. It now has several notable 
examples of this art. There is also privately 
owned in that city a rare collection of speci- 
mens of art-craft gathered from all parts of 
the world. One “surveyor” reports that 
etching has become a favorite pastime in 
Peoria, and another discovers that the 
number using the local art institute is stead- 
ily increasing. Among the Peoria artists 
who have won deserved recognition in the 
world of art are Frederick Triebel, the 
sculptor, who has done much for his native 
town, and Joseph G. Cowell, who is respon- 
sible for the altars, windows, statues, mural 
decoration, lighting and at least one large 
painting in the local cathedral. 

It is interesting to know that the Governor 
of Illinois has placed in the hands of the 
officers and directors of the Illinois Academy 
of Fine Arts the privilege of nominating the 
state art commission, with the understand- 
ing that the name of Lorado Taft is to ap- 
pear in the group. 

The Academy is also planning to hold a 
large exhibition of the work of Illinois artists 
in Chicago early inthe autumn. This exhibi- 
tion will be held in the Stevens Hotel, and at 
the formal opening the tower of the hotel will 
be dedicated as an exhibition gallery for the 
perpetual use of the Illinois Academy. 

Among the officers and directors of the 
Illinois Academy of the Fine Arts are repre- 
sentatives of the leading art organizations 
of the state. Its immediate objects are to 
encourage and foster the work of local 
artists through annual exhibitions, which 
are shown first in Chicago and later circu- 
lated throughout the state. 


On May 7, 1927, a memo- 


WAR rial to the “missing” of the 
MEMORIAL, (British) Egyptian Expe- 
MOUNT OF  ditionary Force, erected-on 

OLIVES the Mount of Olives, was 


unveiled by Field Marshal 
Viscount Allenby. According to The Archi- 
tect and Building News, a British architec- 
tural journal, this may be considered the 
crowning achievement of the Imperial War 
Graves Commission, for which so many dis- 
tinguished architects have worked. This 
memorial was designed by Sir John Burnet, 
R. A., who also designed the cemetery itself, 
and who some years ago designed the addi- 
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tions to the British Museum. Associated 
with him in the work of this great memorial 
was Mr. Gilbert Bayes, the sculptor. 

The memorial takes the form of a chapel, 
a domed building 40 feet high, rising from a 
low platform. The approach is made by a 
broad flight of steps, at the top of which is 
put a simple monolith, the “Stone of Re- 
membrance.” A bronze figure of Saint 
George stands in an arched opening leading 
to the bronze entrance doors, surmounted by 
the Imperial Arms, and the following in- 
scription carved on the stone: “This Me- 
morial Chapel was erected by the Officers, 
Non-Commissioned Officers, and Men of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force to the Hon- 
oured Memory of their comrades who fell in 
the Palestine Campaign, 1914-1918. ‘We 
therefore remember you in our prayers as it 
becometh us to think upon our brethren.’ 
Macc. J, xii, xi.” The chapel is flanked on 
either side by stone walls 15 feet in height, 
and terminated by stone pylons 22 feet in 
height, one bearing the arms of Australia 
and the other those of New Zealand. Panels 
are fixed on these curtain walls displaying 
the names of the 3,385 “missing of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force.” The in- 
terior of the chapel has been decorated in 
mosaic, the gift of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, and designed by Anning Bell, R. A., 
with symbolical figures representing the 
spirit of Victory and the spirit of Peace. 
The former bears the laurel and the latter 
the olive branch. On either side of them, 
on the side walls, are other winged figures 
kneeling in prayer, and emblematic of 
Aspiration and Hope. 

“The whole,” says the writer in The Ar- 
chitect and Building News, from whom we 
quote, “is a noble and impressive monu- 
ment, equally worthy of the sacred purpose 
it serves and of the hallowed associations of 
the district in which it has been built.” 


The art calendar in Boston 
has been unusually crowded 
during the last weeks of the 
exhibition season. There 
has been a lively interest in the work of many 
print-makers and various water colorists, as 
well as in the usual showings of oils. The 
work of various sctlptors, some twenty in 
number, has been viewed in the Garden and 
Sculpture Exhibition and later at the Copley 
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Society Annual at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Miss Bashka Paeff, an active member of this 
group of Boston sculptors, was represented 
in the spring exhibition of the Academy of 
Design in New York. 

There have been one-man exhibitions of 
etchings by Frank W. Benson, Frederick W. 
Hall, W. H. W. Bicknell, Charles H. Wood- 
bury and H. E. Tuttle, and at least one large 
collection of representative prints by Eng- 
lish, French and American artists. Mr. 
Benson’s group assumed particular signifi- 
cance in that it mcluded examples of his 
work in various periods of his career as a 
print-maker. Mr. Woodbury’s etchings also 
covered the range of his work in this medium, 
many examples being versions of scenes 
familiar to admirers of his paintings. Mr. 
Hall, working in an entirely different mood, 
is none the less intriguing. His delineations 
of old-world houses have caught the spirit 
of grandeur in decay in their careful ren- 
derings of architectural and structural de- 
tails. Several drawings, hung side by side 
with the etchings made from them, portray 
even more forcibly than the print Mr. Hall’s 
workmanlike and careful temper. 

The R. C. Vose gallery showed a group of 
paintings by “Modern Masters” early in 
April, in which works by Frank Brangwyn, 
Mancini, Lopéz Mesquita, John LaFarge, 
J. Alden Wier, George Bellows, Abbott M. 
Thayer and William M. Hunt were included; 
and in May set forth a Memorial Exhibition 
of the works of William Baxter Closson. 
Water colors by Rustom Vicaji, an Angli- 
cized descendant of an old Persian family, 
were arranged by the artist’s daughter, Miss 
Dorothy Vicaji, at the Vose Gallery in May. 

An exhibition of portraits by Charles Hop- 
kinson at the Guild of Boston Artists formed 
one of the most engaging shows of the season. 
Likenesses of Bishop William Lawrence of 
Massachusetts, President Ernest M. Hop- 
kins of Dartmouth College, Professor George 
L. Kittredge of Harvard, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and Bishop Phillip M. Rhine- 
lander of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
among others, were included. <A group por- 
trait of the Misses Byrd combines the quali- 
ties of fine portraiture with deccrative color 
and arrangement in a truly distinguished 
piece of work. 

Wellesley College is offering a course in 
Modern Art, the first to be given in any 
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women’s college, and in connection with it 
has been shown, in Farnsworth Museum at 
Wellesley, a collection of nineteenth century 
paintings leading up to the modern school of 
art. A similar interest in modern art has 
been displayed at Harvard, where various 
exhibitions of modern prints and lectures 
bearing on the subject have been offered at 
Fogg Museum, two of the last lectures being 
Forbes Watson’s “From Cezanne to Pi- 
casso,” and Walter Pach’s “Cezanne.” 
Governor Alvan T. Fuller has added 
Gainsborough’s “Master Heathcote” to his 
rapidly growing collection of art treasures. 


ING NA US 


The spring exhibitions by 
the Weavers’ Guild and by 
the Guild of Thread and 
Needleworkers of the Bos- 
ton Society of Arts and 
Crafts, further emphasized 
the progress of these two 
organizations working under the old guild 
system. The jewelers, photographers, and 
leather workers, as well as the weavers and 
the needleworkers, are each organized, meet- 
ing regularly for criticisms and for lectures 
bearing on their particular crafts. Each 
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group has a jury which passes upon the work 
entered in the Society’s guild exhibitions. 

Several ornamental objects made by Wil- 
liam E. Brigham, head of the design depart- 
ment of the Rhode Island School of Design 
and a master craftsman of the Boston So- 
ciety, were shown in the Gallery of the 
Society in Boston during May. Supple- 
menting these were a number of water-color 
sketches of various renaissance jewelled 
treasures in the museums of Italy painted by. 
Mr. Brigham when he was there. The com- 
bination of sketches and original work was 
interesting in showing the similarity of ap- 
proach made by a craftsman today and by 
the old Italian jewelers. Mr. Brigham 
works in the spirit of the Italian Renaissance 
craftsmen, building up decorative objects 
around some unusual shaped stone or bit 
of carving, but there is in his work an origi- 
nality of design and a freshness of treatment 
that are wholly his. Among examples of 
his work shown was a jewelled trophy, “The 
Argosy,” made of a boat-shaped piece of 
amber combined with seed pearls, rubies, 
amethysts, and gold; an amethyst quartz 
Jar; a crystal perfume bottle mounted on the 
back of a miniature elephant; and a boudoir 
ash tray of alabaster and silver gilt. 
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Silver and jewelry from the Exhibition 
were featured at the New York Shop on 721 
Madison Avenue when the doors of its new 
location were opened, March 23. 

The gold trophy cup here illustrated was 
made by George J. Hunt of Boston, long an 
active member’ of the Society of Arts and 
Crafts. The inspiration for this very satis- 
fying piece of work came to Mr. Hunt from 
a gold cup in the Greek collection of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. While in no 
way a reproduction of that old treasure, it 
is to that we may trace this first production, 
so far as we know, of a gold cup by an 
American craftsman. The charm of the 
piece lies in its simple but pleasing propor- 
tions and the rare good taste portrayed by 
Mr. Hunt in his use of ornament. The base 
has a graceful design, which is further de- 
veloped in the ornamental knob on the stem 
and is repeated again in the restrained deco- 
ration on the lip. The bowl is hammered 
from one piece of gold, while the stem and 
foot were made in separate sections and 
soldered together, a rather more difficult 
process than a corresponding process in 
silver. The piece was shown in the Tri- 
cennial Exhibition of the Society in Boston 
and later at Detroit, and is now on view at 
the Boston Society, 9 Park Street. 

A. W. K. 


The Detroit Society of Arts 
and Crafts has recently set 
forth in its galleries the 
Tricennial Exhibition of the 
Boston Society of Arts and 
Crafts, which went to De- 
troit immediately following its showings in 
Boston and New York. The opening in 
Detroit was held in connection with the 
annual Easter Tea of the Society of Arts and 
Crafts, in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering. About a central altar set with 
lilies and the gold cross and candlesticks 
made by Boston craftsmen for Christ Church, 
Cranbrook, were arranged the illuminated 
stained glass and the church woodcarvings 
of the collection, which was rich also in fine 
pottery, wall-hangings, silver and jewelry. 
At the private view, Mr. Henry Hunt Clark,. 
Director of the Boston Museum Art School, 
spoke on ‘“‘The Arts and Crafts in 1897 and 
in 1927,” and, during the later days of the 
showing, informal talks were given on spe- 
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cific aspects of the work by Miss Alma 
Knudsen, of the Art School of the Society of 
Arts and Crafts, and by Mr. Edmund A. 
Gurry, of the Fine Arts Department of 
Harvard University, Counselling Director 
of the Art School. 

At the same time, by courtesy of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, the 
Society showed the Second Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Fifty Prints of the Year, the 
conservative examples chosen by — John 
Taylor Arms, and the modern by Ralph 
Pearson. 

About a year after its hospitality to the 
traveling collection from the Paris Inter- 
national Exposition, the Society again did 
honor to foreign craftsmanship by arranging 
to show the Swedish Exhibition of Contem- 
porary Decorative Arts, in cooperation with 
the Detroit citizens of Swedish descent. This 
collection was assembled under the patron- 
age of the Crown Prince by the Swedish 
societies of applied arts for a showing in 
America. All its beautiful glass, ceramics, 
textiles, metalwork and other decorative 
pieces represent the feeling of our time for 
“the aestheticism of machines and motors,”’ 
disciplined by the Swedish instinct for clear 
color and exquisite proportion, and by the 
remembered harmonies of French classical 
influence in the “grand period” of the 
eighteenth century. Sweden owes her dis- 
tinction in the arts today to a unity of spirit 
and purpose among designers, manufac- 
turers, merchants and the general public. 


The Norfolk Society of Arts 

THE NORFOLK has recently set forth under 
SOCIETY its auspices a charming ex- 

OF ARTS hibition of paintings by 
Helen Turner and of sculp- 

ture by Harriet Frishmuth. Pending the 
erection of the Norfolk Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, which, it is expected, will be com- 
pleted early in the coming year, the exhi- 
bition was shown in the building of the Sea- 
board Air Line, the entire east and west 
wings of which were set apart for the occa- 
sion. An interesting feature of the exhibi- 
tion was the arrangement of the sculpture, 
the settings for which were designed by the 
Garden Club of Norfolk, with very success- 
ful result. Prizes for the best settings were 
awarded by a jury composed of Mr. James 
L. Greenleaf, President of the American 
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FOUNTAIN FIGURE BY HARRIET FRISHMUTH AS SHOWN IN EXHIBITION 
NORFOLK SOCIETY OF ARTS 
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Society of Landscape Architects, and two 
members of the Garden Club. 

Among the works by Miss Frishmuth 
shown were fountain figures entitled “Play 
Days,” “Humoresque,” “Joy of the 
Waters,” “Call of the Sea,” and ‘Crest of 
the Wave.” ‘A small replica of the figure 
entitled. “Play Days” was purchased by 
the Society of Arts for presentation to the 
new Norfolk Museum. Her ‘Slavonic 
Dancer” and “Wild Grapes” were also 
-purchased by Norfolk collectors. 

Miss Turner was represented by por- 
traits, figure paintings and still life, several 
of which likewise found purchasers. Her 
painting of “Lilies, Lanterns and Sunshine” 
was purchased for presentation to the 
Museum. Her portrait of a woman, en- 
titled “Coq Plume” was purchased and 
presented to Mrs. William Sloane, the Presi- 
dent of the Norfolk Society of Arts, in ap- 
preciation of her services in the cause of 
art in the community. 

The attendance at the exhibition num- 
bered approximately ten thousand people, 
who came not only from the city of Norfolk 
but from many of the surrounding towns, 
giving indication, in advance, of the interest 
and enthusiasm with which the new museum 
of art in Norfolk is to be received. 


Two memorial exhibitions 
headed the April art pro- 
gramme, one opening the 
month, the other closing it. 
The first to be held was that of works by 
Claude Monet at the Art Club, and the 
last that of the works by Mary Cassatt at 
the Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall. 

The Monet exhibition revealed the art of 
that master chronologically, beginning with 
early works and tracing the changes wrought 
in technique and poetic expression through 
the innovation of broken color. ~ The earliest 
work shown was painted in the artist’s twen- 
ties, and the latest in 1919. 

The paintings were culled from various 
sources, nine of the important middle period 
coming from the private collection of Col. 
H. D. Hughes, of Ardmore, one from that of 
‘Carroll Tyson, and the canvases that round- 
ed out the story of the artist’s life work from 
the Durand-Ruel galleries in New York. 

The joint exhibition of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, American Institute of Architects, 
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and the T Square Club held at the Art Alli- 
ance in conjunction with a display of sculp- 
ture suitable for garden decoration, for use 
in the home, or as trophies for athletic func- 
tions, constituted the most enlightening of 
the April art shows from the standpoint of 
present-day accomplishment. 

In this exhibition the Philadelphia public 
saw for the first time models of groups of 
figures sculptured in relief, and polychromed 
for the new Philadelphia Museum through 
the collaboration of Leon Solon, colorist, 
with the New York sculptors, Paul Jenne- 
wein and John Gregory. 

The models were of particular interest as 
indicating the rich color treatment to be 
accorded the pediments and decorative de- 
tails of the new Philadelphia Museum still 
in course of construction on the Parkway. 

The groups shown were parts taken from 
the entire design of the east and west pedi- 
ments. The large central pediment has not 
as yet been assigned to any sculptor. 

In the architectural display two develop- 
ments stood out as significant of the times— 
the new note in skyscraper design, and the 
reversion in country house design to colonial 
motifs, and especially to the style of the old 
farmhouse. 

Associated with the architects in this 
thirtieth annual exhibition were workers in 
wrought iron, stained glass, mural decora- 
tors, landscape gardeners and weavers. 

In the realm of prints the first Philadel- 
phia exhibition of work by Gerald Brock- 
hurst, English etcher, gave opportunity for 
the study of an interesting art personality at 
the Sessler gallery, while bookplates by 
Sarah B. Hill and Mrs. L. W. Harding at- 
tracted unusual attention at the Print Club. 

At Arte Populare, Italiana color wood- 
blocks by Diego Pettinelli were shown in 
conjunction with those of Adolfo de Carolis, 
teacher of Pettinelli and leader of the move- 
ment in Italy to strengthen and revive the 
older art traditions of the country. 

The Plastic Club staged an exhibition of 
water colors, pastels, black-and-whites and 
miniatures during the month, while at the 
Sketch Club A. Van Nesse Green exhibited 
a new series of canvases made during the 
winter from the vantage of the Delaware 
River bridge, the first works by an artist 
made from the bridge and shown as a group. 

A promising group of young artists, spon- 
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sored by the Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, opened an exhi- 
bition at 1834 Arch Street during April. ~ Of 
the four exhibitors Marjorie Nickles Adams 
and Gladys M. G. West revealed more 
definite art personalities, the former pos- 
sessing a nice appreciation for the modeling 
of forms as applied to figure work and por- 
traiture, the latter a decided bent toward 
decoration. 

Marian Harris and Dorothy Savage Oudin 
beth showed technical dexterity, the former 
in still-life designs and an ambitious and well- 
handled half-nude; the latter in water colors. 

At the School of Design for Women the 
Alumnae staged their annual exhibition of 
paintings and designs, the majority of the 
contributors being prominent in the local 
art world, and in previous exhibitions of the 
season. 

To the student one of the most informative 
exhibitions of the month was probably that 
of preliminary sketches, designs, and foreign 
studies by Violet Oakley. Particularly 
helpful were the early designs for the now 
completed decorations for the Supreme 
Court room at the state capitol in Harris- 
burg, revealing the tremendous amount of 
labor, mental and physical, that lies behind 
any ambitious mural commission. 

In addition to the general plans for the 
decorations were many small studies of 
individual figures and parts of figures indica- 
tive of the research involved. 

Displays of commercial art were held 
both at the Art Alliance and at the Society 
of Allied Arts during the month, while a 
one-man exhibition of portraits was given 
by Rachel Bulley Trump at the Plastic Club. 

As an art event the Medieval Pageant at 
the School of Fine Arts, University of Penn- 
sylvania, based upon architectural and 
decorative traditions of the time of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, was one of the outstanding 
achievements of the season. The feeling of 
simplicity and of spacious solidity gained in 
the transformation of a school draughting 
room into a great medieval castle hall was 
greatly enhanced by the beauty and appro- 
priateness of the costumes as designed and 
worn by the students. 

The entire problem of the hall is treated 
as a collaborative study in the various 
courses of the art department, and is given 
full support as part of the school art work. 
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Three exhibitions held outside Philadel- 
phia, but made possible by artists, exhi- 
bitions, and sponsors in this city, were held 
at Carlisle under the direction of Esther 
Groome; at Allentown under the guidance 
of Walter E. Baum; and at Woodbine, N. J., 
sponsored by the Fellowship of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Dorotuy GRAFLY. 


An interesting example of 


UNIQUE the adaptation of the archi- 
GALLERIES  tectural design of a build- 
FOR THE ing to its use is to be found 
DISPLAY AND in the Grace Nicholson Gal- 
SALE OF leries of Pasadena, Calif., 


WORKS OF ART reproductions of exterior 
views of which are shown 
herewith. This building, which has lately 
been remodeled and enlarged, is one of the 
few examples of pure Chinese architecture 
in this country. It includes four large gal- 
leries, each for the display of a different kind 
of art, such as Oriental, Indian, etec., and a 
number of smaller galleries, all of which are 
grouped about an open court in the form of 
a Chinese garden. 

The owner of these sales galleries, Miss 
Grace Nicholson, has assembled an exceed- 
ingly varied and interesting collection of 
Oriental art; in addition to which there are 
shown each season a number of transient ex- 
hibitions of various forms of art. Among 
those set forth this year was an exhibition of 
hand-wrought silver by Georg Jensen, the 
well-known Danish silversmith; paintings by 
Ramon and Valentin de Zubiaurre, the dis- 
tinguished Spanish artists; a collection of 
Old Masters from the Ehrich Galleries, New 
York; a collection of seventy selected Tibe- 
tan Banner Paintings, and other specimens 
of Tibetan artifacts and ceremonial material; 
the Goldenthal Palestine collection of Ara- 
bian art; oil paintings by Victor Charreton; 
and a collection of etchings, block prints and 
old maps from Goodspeed’s. 

The Nicholson galleries were instituted 
more than twenty years ago by their present 
owner, who at that time began collecting the 
art of the American Indian—baskets, rugs, 
ceremonial and ‘dance materials. Gradually 
the collection has been enlarged to include 
Chinese and other Oriental art objects. Of 
late works by American artists have been 
featured. 
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CHINESE GARDEN, GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


SNOW STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
BY STANLEY KELLOGG 


PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The following letter from 
the Superintendent of Art 
in the Public Schools of 
Petoskey, Mich., gives an 
interesting account of the 
development of art among school children: 


THE ART OF 
SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


To The American Magazine of Art: 


GentLEMEN: This afternoon it came to me as 
I was looking over your April number that I never 
remembered seeing any plates done by young 
artists in America. Work done by pupils of our 
public schools. Some of these pupils even in 
small towns are showing great promise. 

Petoskey is just a small city of about 6,000 in 
winter, but in summer we are called “The Hub 
of the North”; our bay “Second Bay of Naples”; 
we advertise $1,000,000 sunsets. Our shops are 
unusual. 

Today when I went to ask Mr. Henika (our 
china dealer) to pack these little “Ivory Soap” 
pieces, I found his window full of rare Dresden 
china on white, here and there a real pink rose. 
He has been introduced by the Lenox China firm 
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as their most valued customer, and he may be 
for he interests people all over United States in 
their beautiful things. I had these little ivory 
soap pieces in a jewelry store window on purple 

velvet. They looked guite like real ivory. _ 
Our work here in building tiny houses, furnish- 
ing rooms, making house and yard plans, etc., I 
have always felt was unusual. However, the 
children have done nice things in clay, snow and 
ivory soap. I have really always taken a keen 
interest in modelling. For a while I was in a 
workshop, Mr. Armstrong (who was Industrial 
Agent for the Canadian Pacific). There I 
watched the Indians. In Italy I saw children 
work in lava, etc. Here in Petoskey we like the 
snow. The children roll balls first, about 21% ft. 
or 3 ft. high level off the top. The tiny children 
model on these first rabbits, turkeys, homes, ete. 
Then anything they like., This Lincoln was 
modeled by Stanley Kellogg, 18 years old. The 
snow melted before he could finish it. Thomas 
Hogle, age 14, Lorado Taft thinks has real ability, 

too. All Petoskey is interested in both boys. 
- These pictures are sent on “‘well on the spur” 

in the hopes they will give someone pleasure. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Frances PainrHorp, 
Art Superintendent, Petoskey. 


P. S.—Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has a very inter- 
esting lunch room the boys and girls decorated 
under a Mr. Wood, now a well-known western 
artist. Exhibited in Paris last year. He taught 
in the schools for a time. Springville, Utah, has 
a wonderful collection of originals. The children 
and friends raised about $200,000. This is a 
town of about 3,500 and not wealthy. These 
pictures hang in the schoolrooms. In Somerset, 
Kentucky, some very nice pottery, etc., has been 
done by school children. 


The St. Louis Artists’ Guild 
held its annual costume 
party and the frolic of the 
artists’ section on April 23. 
It was called ““When Greek Meets Greek.” 
The walls of the main gallery were covered 
with canvas painted to represent the Aegean 
Sea viewed through the interstices of massive 
columns. The painted sky was studded 
with silver stars and crescent moon. The 
gallery lights were fitted with blue glass 
bulbs which gave an effect of mystery and 
of moonlight. No one was allowed in this 
setting unless clothed in Greek dress and 
therefore the picture was very charming. 
A festival of dance and pantomime in honor 
of Diana set the motif for the evening, a 
feature of which was a shadow picture of 
the story of Paris and Helen, the parts taken 
in the playlet by artists of the Guild. Mil- 
dred Bailey Carpenter was a delightful 
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SCULPTURE IN SOAP 


BY THOMAS HOGLE (Ace 14) 
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Helen, Walter Bringhurst was Paris, and 
Carl Waldeck, Menelaus. It was a most 
engaging spectacle. When the festivity 
was at its height, Tom P. Barnett was ob- 
served seated in a doorway making a color 
sketch of the scene. 

The “St. Louis in Color” Exhibition 
opened at the Guild on April 27 and con- 
tinued through May. One hundred and 
seventeen paintings by fifty-seven artists 
comprised the collection. This was the 
second annual “St. Louis in Color Competi- 
tive Exhibition” and it is sponsored by the 
Post-Dispatch. It is intended to stimulate 
St. Louis painters to the study of their own 
city. A jury of non-resident painters 
awarded the prizes, which amounted to 
$500. Notable in the collection were ““The 
Seal Pool,” by T. Kajiwara; “The Missis- 
sippi River in the Snow,” by Oscar Berning- 
haus; “‘The Bear Pits,” by Carl Waldeck; 
street scenes by Gustav Goetsch and E. 
Oscar Thalinger; “Shaw’s Garden,’ by 
Mrs. Kathryn E. Cherry; “Old Carondelet 
Home,” by Cornelia F. Maury; and “Biddle 
Street,” by Fred Conway. 

Frank Nuderscher’s exhibition of paint- 

ings and drawings, held at the Artists’ Guild 
in April, attracted many visitors and a 
number of sketches were sold. 
Tom P. Barnett, following his exhibit at 
the Healy Galleries, held an exhibition of 
“Paintings of Foreign Scenes” at the Shop 
of Luks-Orwig, Decorators, the last two 
weeks of April. 


David Leavitt displayed his recent wood- 
block prints in the art room of the Public 
Library in April and May. “Commercial 
Printing” and “‘Fifty Books of the Year,” 
assembled by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, were shown in the Library 
during April. 

Walter Ufer held an exhibition of paint- 
ings-of Taos at the Noonan-Kocian Gal- 
leries in May. 

Educational activities at the City Art 
Museum have included a motion picture, 
“The Gorgon’s Head,” lent by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; a lecture by Prof. 
Holmes Smith on ‘The Charm of Aquarelle”’ 
and a lecture on ‘Tudor Architecture” by 
Guy Study. Prof. Smith’s lecture was illus- 
trated by a collection of about thirty water 
colors assembled from the Museum’s collec- 
tion, from local connoisseurs and a number 
made by Prof. Smith himself. It proved to 
be one of the most interesting of the series 
given at intervals through the season by St. 
Lougsans. A demonstration of basket-mak- 
ing was made by Mrs. Mary Evans Hallock 
for the children of the Story Hour for a 
large audience. 

Exhibitions held at the Museum in May 
were Coins and Medals lent by the Numis- 
matic Society and portrait busts by Charles 
Grafly. During the last two weeks of May 
and until the middle of June paintings by 
Cornelius Botke and Jessie Arms Botke 
were on view. 
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MARKET DAY. 


(2TCHING) 


ELIZABETH O’NEILL VERNER 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE 


Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant event of the year in 
respect to art was the open- 
ing early in February of the 
Horace C. Henry Gallery at the University 
of Washington, built to house the art collec- 
tion presented to the University by Mr. 
’ Henry, and to afford additional space for 
loan and traveling exhibits. The structure 
covers an area of 55 by 120 feet and is of rein- 
forced concrete, with a trim of university 
texture brick and precast stone. The deSign 
of the building is a modified form of the 
Tudor Gothic tending toward a freer inter- 
pretation and adaptation to harmonize with 

the design of the other campus structures. 
The gallery contains six main exhibition 
rooms, providing 5,000 square feet of wall 
space. The ground floor provides space 
which can be used for the exhibition of art 
objects other than paintings. The entrance 
pylon is adorned with four figures repre- 
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senting, respectively, Egyptian, Medieval, 
Greek, and Oriental civilizations. These 
were designed under the supervision of the 
architects by Dudley Pratt. 

The collection now installed, comprising 
pictures of Mr. Henry’s personal collection 
through many years, forms a comprehensive 
group of French and American paintings 
from 1870 to 1890, and features the work of 
the French Barbizon painters—Delacroix, 
Corot, Millet, Rousseau, Harpignies, Diaz, 
Daubigny, Dupre and Troyon. There are 
also in the collection a number of paintings 
by such American artists as Beckwith, 
Blakelock, Cox, Crane, Enneking, Guerin, 
Granville-Smith, Harrison, Hassam, Homer, 
Inness and Jones. Two Washington paint- 
ers, Paul Gustin and Edgar Forkner, are 
represented. Also included are the works of 
Bonheur, Bouguereau, Cazin and many other 
foreign artists. Two rooms in the gallery 
are hung with the etchings of Roi Partridge. 
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The collection of paintings and etchings is 
valued at $450,000. Dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, the gallery is the gift 
of a venerable Seattle banker and _ philan- 
thropist who has long cherished the hope of 
creating at the University of Washington an 
outstanding aft center of the northwest. 
It is open to the public daily from 12:30 to 
5:30 p. m. on week days, and from 2 to 4 
p- m. on Sundays. 

The Annual Northwest Artists’ Exhibi- 
tion was shown in the new galleries of the 
Seattle Fine Arts Society from March 25 to 
May 7. The collection comprised oil paint- 
ings, water colors and works in sculpture, 
and represented the work of eighty artists. 
Among those serving on the jury of admis- 
sion and award were Thomas Handforth, 
Emil Jacques and Prof. William McDermitt. 

The annual $100 award given by the West 
Seattle Art Club for the outstanding pic- 
tures in the exhibition went this year to 
Edgar Forkner for his canvas entitled 
“Fishing Boats, Seattle Waterfront.’ This 
painting has been purchased by the Alaska 
Steamship Company and will be hung in one 
of the passenger vessels plying to Alaska. 
Close runner-up with Mr. Forkner for first 
honors was Eustace P. Ziegler with his 
“Potlatch,” a large canvas of a many- 
figured group in this painter’s usual vivid 
style. Mr. Ziegler’s picture has also been 
purchased to be hung in an Alaskan setting. 

Mr. Ziegler, who was last year’s winner 
of first place at the Northwest Artists’ Ex- 
hibition, was this year accorded first place 
for water colors with a small composition, 
“Girl and Dogs, Alaska,’ second place in 
this group going to John Butler for his 
“Cornish Coast,” and third to Clara Jane 
Stephens’ “Arches, San Fernando Mission.” 

In portraiture, first honors this year were 
awarded to Prof. Walter J. Isaacs, of the 
University of Washington faculty, for his 
portrait of a modern young man of the 
South Seas. Second place in this group 
went to Eustace Ziegler for his ‘Blue 
Betty,” a portrait of his young daughter. 
Third place was won by Y. Sonnicksen with 
a self-portrait of interesting handling. 

First honors for landscape went to T. C. 
Harmer, of Tacoma, for one of a charming 
group of four small canvases. Willard Cox 
won second place with his “Mt. McKinley.” 

Among several representatives in the still- 
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life group, Kathleen Houlahan took first 
honors, “Chrysanthemums”? being her sub- 
ject, while Christine Cameron came second 
with “Petunias,’ both well executed and 
glowing color compositions. In this group 
Edgar Forkner also had two exquisite flower 
pieces. 

First prize in sculpture was awarded to 
Dudley Pratt for a small but finely modeled 
athletic figure, ‘‘The Oarsman.” 

Thomas Handforth, of Seattle and Ta- 
coma, whose etchings have attracted much 
favorable attention of late, is one of the 
American artists whose work appears in 
“Fine Prints of the Year 1926,” just off the 
press of Minton, Balch and Co., the fourth 
in a series of annual reviews of contempo- 
rary etching and engraving. 


KW; 


I went yesterday to the 
Luxembourg to see the tem- 
porary exposition of the 
lithographs of Henri. de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, and was well repaid. 
This room, which the Museum now devotes 
to extra exhibitions, is not very large, but 
one sees all the better for that. There are 
about 120 lithographs shown, colored and 
not colored. The subjects range from scenes 
in the circus, on the race course, in cafés, in 
the theaters before and behind the scenes. 
There is variety and immense power of 
characterization. Although some of the de- 
signs approach caricatures, they are so true, 
so human, so satiric, so masterly that they 
do not seem exaggerated. Someone has said 
that Toulouse-Lautrec draws a gesture, and 
it is the typical gesture of a thousand. That 
is genius. Among the most striking of the 
designs are “‘ Le Jockey,” “La Grande Loge,”’ 
“La Goulue et sa Soeur au Moulin Rouge” 
(the ‘“Goulue’”’ was a popular dancer of the 
time). A descendant of the Counts of Tou- 
louse, this artist met with an accident early 
in his youth which crippled him for the rest 
of his short life. He died, paralyzed, in 
1901 in the Chateau of Melrome, at the age 
of thirty-seven. 

Paul Gauguin is now better represented 
in the French Museums. It is twenty-four 
years since he died, and yet the news of gifts 
of his works to the nation is an event. M. 
Ambroise Vollard has donated Gauguin’s 
painting “La Belle Angéle” to the Louvre. 
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This is a quaint and decorative portrait of a 
certain provincial Madame Satre, wife of a 
mayor, whose family were scandalized by the 
portrait—a fact which arouses amazement 
in a modern observer, as the subject is 
clothed in a most modest manner, her hands 
clasped before her, and on her right is a 
small image of a Martinique god—was it 
this image which shocked Mme. Satre’s 
mother-in-law so outrageously? However, 
when Gauguin brought the picture, of which 
he was justly proud, general consternation 
ensued and he was obliged to take away this 
charming example of his work. Other times, 
other manners. Then there is the donation, 
to the Louvre Collection of Drawings, of the 
illustrated MS. written by Gauguin, part of 
which -was published under the title of 
“Noa-Noa,”’ which reflects his life in Tahiti. 
This was given by M. Daniel de Monfreid, 
an intimate friend of the painter, on con- 
dition that it shall be shown under glass in 
the Luxembourg for at least a year. M. de 
Monfreid also sold to the Louvre, at a very 
low price, the well-known ‘‘Cheval Blanc” 
by Gauguin. This artist was born in Paris 
in 1848, and at one time was a broker. His 
mother was of Spanish origin. He led a 
most extraordinary life, dying in 1903 in 
Atuana, Marquesas Islands. 

The children’s Salon, known as “L’Age 
Heureux,” opens this month (April) and will 
show only drawings and designs by children, 
with a prize contest for automobile and air- 
plane posters. There is another exposition 
of children’s drawings at the Pedagogical 
Museum. 

Among other exhibitions, the Cernuschi 
Museum has been showing some marvellous 
jades; and the Musée des Arts Décoratifs has 
just closed its exposition of contemporary 
decorative art, including some of the best 
specimens purchased from the Decorative 
Arts Exhibition last year, and some draw- 
ings by Jules Chadel. These have now 
given place to the decorative art of the 
Dutch Indies. 

The charming gallery of the Jeu de Paume, 
in the Tuileries Gardens, has been bright 
with the canvases of Canadian artists. 
Among them are the late James Wilson 
Morrice, Tom Thomson and Louis Rou- 
quette, and among living painters, Lawren 
Harris, A. Y. Jackson, and Edwin H. Hol- 
gate, whose work is highly praised. 
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The Spring Salon opens as usual on May 1. 
How many readers know the so-called origin 
of Parisian picture salons? It dates from 
May, 1630, according to the account given 
by M. B. @Orsan. It was formerly the 
custom to set up a green tree on May Day, 
in honor of the Virgin, before the door of 
Notre Dame Cathedral. Later they began 
to place the tree on a pedestal and trim it 
with little objects in silk, or gold and silver, 
with poetic inscriptions to the glory of the 
Virgin, while little pictures were hung on 
the branches. About the time of Louis XIV 
the goldsmiths of Paris asked permission to 
replace the little pictures each year by a 
large one, 12 feet high, representing the 
Acts of the Apostles. Their request being 
granted, they presented a picture painted 
by Georges Lallemant, showing Saint Peter 
and Saint John healing a lame man at the 
door of the Temple. This, then, was prob- 
ably the origin of picture exhibitions here. 

At the Galeries Durand-Ruel, Madame 
Catherine Wentworth will exhibit her paint- 
ings from the 16th to the 31st of May. Mr. 
W. H. Singer, Jr.’s, exhibition will take place 
from the 17th to the 30th of June, at the 
same Gallery. 

Lovuts—E Morean Sri. 


This is the season for the 
great picture sales, and 
those of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods in 
these two early summer months of May and 
June promise to be of exceptional interest 
and importance. I have already in my 
hands their catalogues—many of them richly 
illustrated—for the earlier weeks of that 
time, including modern pictures and draw- 
ings (Murray and Gaskell collections), old 
French furniture (Hon. Mrs. Yorke, from 
the collection of Sir Anthony de Rothschild, 
and that of Mrs. Louis Raphael and E. G. 
Raphael), and the early Chinese porcelain, 
much of it of exquisite design and of the 
famous Ming period, from the John Love 
collection. 

But far the most important, and, in fact, 
a sale which may prove notable in the annals 
of Messrs. Christie, will be that of May 20 
next. The pictures then coming under the 
hammer will be of first quality, mainly works 
of our great British school of the eighteenth 
century; and though not from one specified 
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collection, several have the immense ad- 
vantage of having been in the families of the 
vendors ever since they were painted. A 
brief account of them cannot fail to interest 
my readers. First of all I take the portrait 
of James Christie himself—by Gainsbor- 
ough—who, beginning life as a midshipman, 
founded the great house of Christies in Pall 
Mall in 1766: this is a fine three-quarter 
length. Next come no less than a dozen 
_George Romney portraits, all recorded pic- 
tures and of fine quality. The two por- 
traits of Lady Hamilton as a “Bacchante”’ 
come from the well-known collection of Lord 
de Tabley at Knutsford, with two other por- 
trait groups; that of the beautiful Emma as 
“Cassandra”? belonged to the late Mrs. 
Louis Raphael; the pair of portraits of 
Multon Lambarde and his wife by Romney 
are sent by Major W. G. Lambarde of 
Sevenoaks, and that of the Rev. Douglas, 
_D.D., by Lord Knollys. There are two 
- more Gainsborough portraits, with the fine 
Lady Elizabeth Keppel painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in 1761-2, and Raeburn 
and Lawrence are well represented. The 
Rembrandt portrait of the artist himself as 
an archer is of interest. 

The two important water-color exhibi- 
tions of the season are now in progress at 
the Galleries of the Royal Society of Paint- 
ers in Water Colors, with some brilliant work 
by James Paterson, Russell Flint, Cecil 
Hunt and other members—and of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colors in 
Piccadilly; but I prefer here to give some 
attention to a small but most interesting 
show at the Cotswold Galleries in Soho, of 
water-color drawings and etchings by Sam- 
uel Palmer. The interest in Palmer’s work 
is being recently revived, though he was a 
successful painter in his time, an associate 
and constant exhibitor at The Old Water 
Color Society. Born in 1805, he came in 
early life under the influence and attraction 
of the mystic poet-painter William Blake— 
an exhibition of whose work is at this 
moment being organized in The Burlington 
Fine Arts Club—and an early letter of 
Palmer’s gives a wonderful account of his 
first visit to Blake, whom he found lame in 
bed, but busied on his designs for Dante, 
and, with books around him, “sat he up like 
. one of Antique Patriarchs, or a dying 
Michelangelo.” 
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That visit was a lasting inspiration to 
the young enthusiastic student; and another 
not less inspiring moment of his life was his 
arrival in Italy in the year 1837, upon his 
honeymoon. Within four weeks of his 
marriage he was in Rome. The wonder and 
grandeur of it all carried him away; and it 
must be this very time that he painted the 
beautiful subject of ““Rome and the Vatican 
from the Western Hills,’ reproduced on 
page 296 by courtesy of the Cotswold 
Gallery, where it is now being exhibited. 
He had sought—and found— “a golden 
and glittermg Italy”; and from Rome 
he wrote, “the outline I believe the first step 
and great accomplishment of art. When, 
pure and expressive, it is on paper, the prey 
is caught.’’ No less beautiful is his ‘Villa 
dEste” now in our Victoria and Albert 
Museum; but coming back home Palmer 
came to love also the “bounty and beauty 
of rural England—thatched cottages snug- 
gling under immemorial trees . . . the men 
that drive the plough and scatter the grain.” 

Such a theme finds worthy expression in 
his “Carting the Wheat,” or again in his 
“English Harvest Field,” which has been 
only recently acquired for the Melbourne 
Gallery; while in his illustrations to Virgil’s 
Eclogues he comes back, always a classic 
poet at heart, to his first message, that of 
William Blake, and to those golden memo- 
ries of Italy. S. B. 


A. F. A. NEWS 


An experiment of an interesting and un- 
usual nature was tried out recently in the 
Garden City (L. I.) Public School. Assisted 
by the Art Department of the Community 
Club, the high school secured one of our 
exhibitions of prints. From this group of 
almost 300 pictures the children selected the 
ones they liked best. To make the experi- 
ment still more interesting all parents were 
invited to come and record their judgment. 
Mimeograph slips giving directions for the 
voting were prepared. Letters were sent 
to the local papers as well as to the mothers. 
The parents were entitled to one vote for 
each grade in which they had a child. Asa 
result of this unique project 19 prints were 
purchased for the school. Those selected 
by this voting, as the ones that appealed 
most, were as follows: “Walt Whitman” 
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(Alexander), ““Phantom Canyon” (Amick), 
**Minister’s Garden” (Claudius), “The Corn 
Ceremony” (Couse), “Call of the -West 
Wind” (Davis), “Trout Stream” (De 
Haven), “Chateau Luynes” (Guerin), “Fall 
Day” (Hey), “Sunbeams” (Kurtzwelly), 
“Spinning Flax” (Liebl), “Harp of the 
Winds” (Martin), “Sugar Plum Tree” and 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod” (Parrish) 
“All in a Garden Fair” (Pilkington), “Holi- 
day” (Potthast), “Shadows at the Water- 
hole” (Remington), ‘Little Maiden and the 


Fairies” (Swan), “Surf and Spindrift” 
(Waugh), and “Shimmering Fields” (Wie- 
gand). 


The Garden City Public School had an 
Art Week during which time the 8A Grade 
did its part by writing poems and composi- 
tions on the three pictures they liked best. 
These were “Surf and Spindrift,” ““A Phan- 
tom Canyon” and “Sunbeams.’ Other 
grades also studied their class pictures. 
One hundred and sixty mothers voted on 
the picture exhibition, and all the school 
showed the greatest interest in the prints. 

The Home Economics Extension Repre- 
sentative of a Farm Bureau at Towanda, 
Pa., asked our assistance in carrying out a 
plan to interest as many people as possible 
in the rural communities of Pennsylvania in 
picture study. During Better Homes Week 
picture contests were held in several high 
schools, and we sent a group of 30 prints for 
this purpose. At Ulster, Pa., more than 100 
people saw the prints at a meeting of the 
Home and School League in the high school. 
Much interest was shown and one picture 
was purchased for the school. At the next 
place the exhibition was shown in the New 
Albany High School at a mother’s meeting; 
then it was moved to schools in two other 
communities. The majority of these people 
have had no art training, and this Better 
Homes Week meant much to them and will 
doubtless have far-reaching results. 

The State Normal School at Slippery 
Rock, Pa., ordered two prints for the school 
which were presented at a meeting on April 
28. These were Duveneck’s ‘Whistling 
Boy” and Raeburn’s “Boy with Rabbit.” 
The American Federation of Arts had these 
prints appropriately framed before de- 
livering. 

Another school at Long Branch, N. J., has 
written for suggestions with reference to suit- 
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able pictures for its new Primary School. 
It would seem that there is indeed an in- 
creased interest in placing pictures in our 
high schools and public schools. 


ITEMS 


To put an end as far as possible to the 
sale of fraudulent paintings, the Associated 
Dealers in American Paintings have issued 
a Certificate of Authenticity which is to 
accompany each painting sold by members 
of that Association. This certificate reads 
as follows: “The painting whose record is 
below is guaranteed to be the original work 
of: Name of Artist; Name of Painting; 
Register Number of Painting; Description 
and History. Certified by the artist and 
witnessed by the gallery making the sale; 
and the date.” This is a most excellent 
move. 


In this connection it is interesting to know 
that, according to the Architect and Building 
News of March 18, Mr. Walter Sickert, 
A.R.A., has sounded a warning in The Times 
about a number of forged Whistlers that 
have appeared on the market in recent years, 
and of the greater number that may be ex- 
pected to appear if collectors do not take pre- 
cautions against being imposed upon. 


Six new busts by an equal number of dis- 
tinguished artists were placed in the Hall of 
Fame, New York University, University 
Heights, New York, on April 5, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. These busts are of 
John James Audubon by A. Stirling Calder; 
William Ellery Channing by Herbert Adams; 
David Glasgow Farragut by Charles Grafly; 
Benjamin Franklin by Robert I. Aitken; 
Washington Irving by Edward McCartan; 
and Mary Lyon by Laura Gardin Fraser. 

It is gratifying that these great Americans 
are to be commemorated through the gift of 
our leading American sculptors. 


Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of 
the Department of Fine Arts of the Carnegie 
Institute, sailed on April 29 for Europe, 
where he will select the foreign section of the 
International from the studios of the artists. 
He will visit Germany, Italy, Spain, France 
and England. 

The exhibition will open October 13 and - 
continue through December 4. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES, by Harold Donaldson Eberlein 
and Abbot McClure. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, publishers. Price, $8.50. 

“The quest for American antiques” say 
the authors of this book, “is more than a 
temporary craze.” It is an earnest desire to 
secure things of real beauty and acknowl- 
edged merit—things which satisfy our own 
senses and are regarded as enviable posses- 
sions by our friends. In order to acquire 
and collect intelligently and successfully, 
one must have at least a modicum of knowl- 
edge, and the present reviewer knows of no 
other single volume that will make the 
reader or potential collector so well informed 
on so many kinds of American antiques as 
this. The subjects covered are Early Mexi- 
can Maiolica and Glass, Early American 
Glass, Decorative Metal Work, Decorative 
_ Needlecraft, Silver, Pewter, Pottery, Deco- 
rative Painting, Early Portraiture, Wood 
and Stone Carving, and Lace. This book 
was first published in 1916 under the title 
“Karly American Arts and Crafts,” and is 
republished now with additions and supple- 
mentary information. Two chapters have 
been added, one on Early American Lace 
by Mabel Foster Bainbridge, and one on 
Sandwich Glass and other Pressed Glass, by 
Leonore Wheeler Williams. There is a very 
valuable supplementary list of Early Ameri- 
can Silversmiths with dates and trade mark- 
ings. Numerous illustrations admirably 
supplement the text. 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
EARLY AMERICAN REPUBLIC, The Greek 
Revival, by Howard Major, A. I. A. J. B. 
“Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, publishers. 
Price, $15.00. 

Our Colonial style is essentially the child 
of the Greek revival, but it is a style inti- 
mately connected with America and the best 
traditions of American home life. ‘There- 
fore it has a peculiar and intimate interest 
for us which no other architectural style 

possesses. Mr. Major has collected for this 

‘book 256 examples of domestic architecture 

of the early American Republic, almost all 
of which trace their origin to the Greek re- 
vival but show individualistic adaptation to 
American need. It will be a surprise to the 
majority of readers to find that these ex- 
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amples were taken from not only the so- 
called thirteen original states, but from 
states lying west of the Alleghanies to the 
shores of the Mississippi. What Mr. Major 
has to say of this style and its development 
is both interesting and significant. He has 
familiarized hives fully with what others 
have said, and he has made a careful study 
of the best examples. Furthermore, he is 
himself a practicing architect, a member of 
the A. I. A. Not only does this book wit- 
ness to an early creative period in architec- 
ture but a tradition worthy of being not only 


cherished but followed. 


ERIC GILL, Contemporary British Artists 
Series. Edited by Albert Rutherston. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York, publishers. Price, 
$2.00. 

Eric Gill is a modern sculptor who has 
turned back to the primitive for inspiration 
and form of expression. “J. K. M. R.,” 
who contributes the monograph on Mr. Gill, 
claims that he is before everything else an 
intellectual artist. He, pictures him, how- 
ever, not as a leader in new thought but as a 
pronounced eccentric, who holds in common 
with other modernists the belief that it is 
not necessary for a work of art to be a copy 
of nature. “A work of sculpture,” he 
affirms, ““may resemble other things or it 
may not, but such resemblance is accidental, 
not substantive.’ The essayist insists that 
this conviction on Mr. Gill’s part has not 
diminished his exquisite sense of the beauty 
of the human form, but the illustrations of 
Mr. Gill’s work which follow would seem to 
indicate decidedly that he has, for the forms 
that he presents are by no means beautiful. 
On the contrary, in many instances they 
are gross and vulgar. The workings of such 
a mind, the influences which have been 
brought to bear upon it, and the things he 
has made are interesting and are well set 
forth. Of his works a sufficient number of 
illustrations are given for the reader to form 
his or her own opinion—which, after all, is 
the purpose of the publication. 


HISTORY OF THE MERTON ABBEY TAP- 
ESTRY WORKS, founded by William Morris, 
by H. C. Marillier. Constable and Co., Ltd., 
pats publisher. Price, 7 shillings and six- 
pence. 


A beautiful book elaborately illustrated 
with black and white and color plates and 
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interestingly describing how the manufac- 
tory came into existence and how it was 
operated during the period when William 
Morris was a great force in the art world, 
and since his personal influence has been re- 
moved. The Merton Tapestry Looms were 
running at the time the Great War broke 
out, and then for a couple of years stood 
idle. It was the decision of Eton College in 
1922, to have a set of four tapestries made 
to fit the panels in the newly decorated 
Lower Chapel that started them working 
again. It is therefore of a live and not of 
a dead industry of which this book treats. 


MASTERS OF THE COLOUR PRINT, Vol. II, 
J. R. Smith. The Studio, Ltd., London, pub- 
lisher. Price, 5 shillings net. 


John Raphael Smith was one of the most 
skillful mezzotinters the world has known. 
Preeminently a translator of the painted 
picture in mezzotint, his works took on the 
character of interpretations; beautiful in- 
terpretations of the feeling and suggestion 
to be found in the originals. The colored 
mezzotints of J. R. Smith are now so valued 
that they are beyond the range of those of 
modest means. The reproductions in color 
in this volume are so close to the originals 
that they can take on the character of fac- 
similes, admirable substitutes for that covet- 
ed but beyond reach. It is a remarkable 
thing that such reproductions can be ob- 
tained at such prices. This volume is the 
second of a series of Masters in Colour 
Prints, the first of which had as its subject 
a modern print-maker, Elyse Lord. 


HANDBOOK OF THE CLASSICAL COLLEC- 
TION, Metropolitan Museum of Art, by Gisela 
M. A. Richter, Litt.D. Price, paper, $1.00; 
postage, 10 cents. 


A valuable, new and enlarged edition of 
one of the Metropolitan Museum’s admir- 
able handbooks-—a fifth printing. The 
author, Gisela M. A. Richter is curator of 
the Department of Classical Art.. She is the 
author of “Ancient Furniture, Greek, Etrus- 
can and Roman,’ a monumental volume 
published last year by the Oxford University 
Press, and other works. The present under- 
taking is referred to by The Claim of An- 
tiquity (London) as “perhaps the best brief 
popular introduction to the study of Greek 
art in the English language.” High praise 
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but well deserved. Miss Richter has a 
graceful style and knows how to introduce 
into her writings on classical art a human- 
istic element. Additional material included 
in the present volume comprises a chapter 
on the Court of Wing K, Garden and North- 
ern, Western and Southern Colonnades, the 
Roman Imperial Period and the Jewelry 
Room. Obviously the book is intended to 
be used in connection with the exhibits but 
it is so profusely and well illustrated that it 
stands by itself and will be found of special 
interest and value to those outside of New 
York who have not the privilege of the 
Metropolitan Museum collections. 


ART EPOCHS AND THEIR LEADERS, A 
Survey of the Genesis of Modern Art by Oscar 
Hagen. Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
Price, $3.00. 


The author of this book is professor of the 
History and Criticism of Art, University of 
Wisconsin. The book is intended for those 
lovers of art who expect of a work on art- 
history something more than a few helpful 
and illuminating biographical facts, and 
some more or less subjective phrases as to 
whether a given picture is good or bad. 
It treats briefly of the beginning of painting— 
the discovery of reality, of Michael Angelo, 
Diirer and the Gothic Age, and Rembrandt, 
giants characterizing the ages in which they 
lived. Under the heading ‘‘ Art and Revolu- 
tion,” Prof. Hagen deals with art in France 
in the nineteenth century, which in turn 
leads up to the Climax—Impressionism, 
Post-impressionism and Modernism—a, tra- 
gic end. But fortunately the end is not 
yet. We are still journeying. It is Prof. 
Hagen’s opinion, however, that the present 
is the consummation, inasmuch as “painting 
is no longer the hand-maid of literature.” 


ELEMENTARY FREEHAND PERSPECTIVE, 
An Abridgement of Freehand Perspective and 
Sketching by Dora Miriam Norton, Formerly 
Instructor in Perspective, Sketching and Color, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Second Edition. 
Published by the author. 


This book is dedicated to Walter Scott 
Perry and was prepared as a textbook for 
intermediate and high schools at the urgent 
request of Mr. Leon Loyal Winslow, Director 
of Art Education in Baltimore, Md. . It ad- 
mirably fulfills its purpose. 
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IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—JULY 


Although the art season is supposed to have 
closed, there are many interesting exhibits to be 
seen in the New York Galleries during the sum- 
mer months. Some of the Galleries are, it is true, 
closed, while the representatives are abroad 
gathering new material for the winter season but 
not a few remain open all the year round. 

At the Daniel Galleries, 600 Madison Avenue, 
there may be seen during the month of July some 
new water colors by Preston Dickinson. Here 
also will be found new paintings by Kuniyoshi, 
Demuth and Sheeler. - 

The Ferargil Galleries, 37 East 57th Street, are 
showing an exhibition of rare quality including 
Albert P. Ryder’s “Death on the Pale Horse,” 
and a smaller painting entitled, “Launcelot and 
Elaine,” besides a number of Arthur B. Davies’ 
individualistic works, landscapes by Ernest Law- 
son, the late Alden Weir and Twachtman. 

Old masters will be on view in the Ehrich Galler- 
ies, 36 East 57th Street, and objects of art and 
garden furniture in Mrs. Ehrich’s department. 

At the Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, 
the summer exhibition will be divided into three 
groups. In the large gallery will be seen a num- 
ber of large paintings; in the smaller gallery, 
paintings of moderate size and price, the highest 
not more than $500.00, and in the halls and west 
room, water colors and etchings all by American 
artists. 

At the Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, 
until the 15th of July will be shown a print exhibi- 


tion, among which will be engravings by Canal- 
etto, Piranesi and Tiepolo, etchings by Bracque- 
mond and Highteenth Century French color 
prints. In the painting department will be shown 
works by American artists. 

Paintings by French Impressionists will be 
found in the Galleries of Durand-Ruel, 12 East 
57th Street. Here over the door may be seen 
a delightfully gay and colorful decoration by 
lEspagnat. 

The Milch Galleries will continue to show a 
group of sculpture designed for house and garden. 
Included in this collection is a fountain sustained 
by several figures, the work of Gleb Derujinsky. 
Notable also in this group is a fountain or sun- 
dial by Caroline Risque, “Child with Bowl.” 


In the Galleries of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 
54th Street, the visitor will find interesting primi- 
tives, also a few English portraits of the Hight- 
eenth Century and paintings suitable for country 
houses, besides Chinese antiques. 

The summer show at the Kraushaar Galleries, 
680 Fifth Avenue, is a group exhibition of paint- 
ings by Sloan, du Bois, Glackens, Prendergast, 
Halpert, Lahey, Gifford and. Reynolds Beal, 
Kuehne and Jerome Meyers. 


The summer exhibition at the Babcock Galler- 
ies, 19 East 49th Street, includes work by the 
earlier American painters such as Inness, Wyant, 
Blakelock, Homer Martin and also work by con- 
temporaries including Hassam, Bellows, Lawson 
Francis Dixon, John Noble and others. 


Please mention Amurican Macazine or Arr when writing to the Little and Macbeth Galleries 


MASTERPIECES OF 
RAJPUT PAINTING 


SELECTED, ANNOTATED AND DESCRIBED IN RELATION TO ORIGINAL HINDI 
TEXTS FROM RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


BY 


O. C. GANGOLY 


EDITOR, ““RUPAM”’ 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 28 COLOUR PLATES AND 24 
HAND-MADE PHOTOGRAVURES 


SUPERBLY REPRODUCED AND MOUNTED ON ART BOARDS, TEXT PRINTED ON 


HAND-MADE PAPER. 


STRICTLY LIMITED EDITION OF 200 COPIES 


PUBLICATION PRICE: RUPEES THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
NEARLY ALL SUBSCRIBED FOR 
FEW COPIES LEFT 
St7Ea Lo — xX, 13) 
A Subscriber writes: —Vt is a ‘De Luxe’ publication worthy of any publisher in the world. 
To its minutest detail, the whole thing is glowing with artistic fragrance.” 
Dr. Suniti K. Chatterjee, Calcutta University: —“The book presents a real embarrass de 
richesse, and it transcends my most lavish expectations.” 


Another Subscriber writes: —““Finest book ever published in India.’ 


? 


CALCUTIA 


MANAGER, “RUPAM,” 6, OLD POST OFFICE STREET 
E. WEYHE, 794 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Members of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ARTS 


are cordially invited 
to the 


ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES 


Established 1841 


_PAINTINGS BY MASTERS 
of the 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
Pa 


Specialties 


COLONIAL PORTRAITS, RARE COLONIAL 
FURNITURE, and SILVER RESIST 


OLD SHIP PORTRAITS and ETCHINGS 
CARRIG ROHANE CARVED FRAMES 
(Designed by H. Dudley Murphy) 


559 BOYLSTON STREET, COPLEY SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


_ 


At the Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Avenue, 
are paintings by old and modern masters. 


At the Howard Young Galleries, 634 Fifth 
Avenue, group of paintings by foreign and Amer- 
can masters may be viewed. 


The Reinhardt Galleries, 693 Fifth Avenue, will 
set forth a group of paintings by old masters. 


At the Metropolitan Museum of Art there are 
on view three exhibitions of prints which will re- 
main throughout the summer. These are The 
Etchings of Bosse and the van de Veldes; Ameri- 
can Portraits by James Barton, Longacre and his 
Contemporaries; and a collection of Graphic 
Techniques. The Museum is also showing through- 
out the summer a Retrospective Exhibition of 
painted and printed fabrics; and exhibitions of 
mezzotints by David Lucas after Constable, and 
a collection of Nineteenth Century White Em- 
broideries (Costumes and Costume Accessories), 
the last two assembled from its own collections. 


The Cloisters, the branch museum of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, is devoted mainly to 
European mediaeval art, and is situated at 698 
Fort Washington Avenue. The nearest subway 
station is 18lst Street and St. Nicholas Avenue, 
which is also the nearest point for bus number 3. 
The route from this point is west to Fort Wash- 
ington Avenue and north to 191st Street. Admis- 
sion is free except on Mondays and Fridays when 
a fee of 25 cents is charged. Open weekdays 10 
a.m.to 5 p.m. Saturdays until 6 p. m., and 
Sundays 1 to 6 p. m. 


Please mention Amprican Magazine or Arr when writing to the above advertisers 


Courtesy of M. Knoedler § Co. 


VISITATION OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A PAINTING BY 
REMBRANDT 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY 


THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


